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Federal Sanction 


Required on Ship 


Rate Agreements 


Private Lines Ordered to Get | 
Shipping 
Intercom- 


Approval of 
Board 
pany Compacts. 


on 


Allotments of Traffic 


Also to Be Regulated | 


Arrangements Affecting Earn- 
ings or Competition Must 
Be Ratified Before 
Going Into Effect. 


shipping lines entering into 
rate traffic handling 
agreements between themselves 
await the approval of the United States 
Shipping Board before they make the 
under a resolu- 


Private 
conference or 


must 


agreements operative, 
tion adopted by the Board August 16, 
and made public August 24. 

This action was taken by the Board, 
according to the resolution, because of 
the practice of some shipping lines of 
entering imto agreements on cooperative 
handling of traffic rates and placing 
them in operation before action had been 
taken by the Board. 


Rules Effective on September 1. 
The Board adopted a resolution spec- 


ber 1 on the filing of agreements that 
must be approved by the Board before 
they become operative. In a memo- 
randum accompanying the 
based on an inquiry, it was pointed out 
that because of divergence of practice 
of conference carriers as to the char- 
acter of material submitted for the 
Board’s attention, the Board had initiated 
proceedings to ascertain the construction 
of Section 15 of the Shipping Act in rela- 
tion to conference agreements. 

The full text of the resolution 
memorandum follows: 

At a session of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, held at its office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 16th day of August, 
192%. 

Whereas, by Section 15 of theShipping 
Act, 1916, copies of memoranda of agree- 
ments between carriers subject to the 
act, respecting the matters specified by 
that section,,are required to be filed with 
and acted upon by the Board; now, there- 
fore, it is 

Resolved, That the appended regula- 
tions covering the filing of such copies 
and memoranda are hereby adopted, ef- 
fective September 1, 1927. 


and 


Scope of Regulation. 
Agreements between carriers by water 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board 
under Section 1 of the Shipping Act 
which relates to one or more of the fol- 
lowing subjects must be filed and unless 
they do relate to such subjects. need not 
be filed: 
Fixing or 
rates or fares; 
Giving or aeiiing special rates, 


[Contizxed on Pie 3, Column 4.] 


Wool Distributors 
Seek Return of Tax 


Asked to Re- 
view Payments to Depart- 


regulatings transportation 


ac- 


Supreme Court 


ment of Agriculture. 

A claim predicated upon payments of 
alleged excéssive profits, which pay- 
ments, it is contended, were extracted by 
the Department of Agriculture,by co- 
ercive methods, is before the Supreme 


Court of the United States on petition | 


for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. The case is that of Jbseph S. 
Williams, Charles M. Boyd, Frank M. 
Eshleman, et al., Petitioners, v. the 
United States, No. 356. 


The question presented is stated in the | 


brief for the Government. Petitioners, 
acting as wool distributors and dealers 
under regulations prowfulgated by the 
Wool Division of the War Industries 
Board, were comp2lled by the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, successors to the Wools Division, 
to pay alleged excessive profits to the 
Government on December 26, 1919. 

The brief for the United States states 
that the only question presented on this 
petition is the correctness of the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims in sustain- 
ing a demurrer to the petition on the 
following grounds: 

1. That the claim is barred by 
Statute of Limitations; 

2. That the claim is predicated upon 
torts of Government officers and is not 
therefore™ cognizable in the Court of 
Claims. 

It is contended in the brief for the 
Government that the “decision of the 
Court of Claims was correct and that the 
case does not present questions justify- 
ing the consideration of the Supreme 
¢Court of the United States on writ of 
: cortionawdy — -- 
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Validity of Service 


Of Process Questioned | 


Supreme Court Asked to De- 
cide If Firm Out of State 
Is Subject to Suit. 


Briefs have just been filed in the Su- | 


in| No Reasons Stated in Advices 


preme Court of the United States 
support of a petition for a writ of certi- 
orari in the case of the New Britain Ma- 
chine Company v. Cone, involving the 
power of a State to secure 
of process upon a representative 
foreign corporation. 

In its brief the petitioner presents 
the problem, upon which the Supreme 
Court is requested to pass, as follows: 


of a 


“The two important questions involved | 


are: 


“(1) Whether \the petitioner, which 


manufactures automatic screw machines | 
in Connecticut, is subject to service of | 
the State of Ohio, where it | 


process in 


aici on Page 2, Column 5.) 


C hief Coordinator 
Plans Fire Protection 


Improvement of Weather Re- 
ports to Meet Needs of Avi- 
ation Also Under Con- 
sideration. 


f 
Organization of a Comprehensive sys- 


tem of national protection against forest | 
, | fires on private as well as publi¢ lands, 
ifying regulations to take effect Septem- | 


and inprovement of the method of col- 
lecting and distributing weather reports 


to be of greater value: in aviation and | : 
| Postal Guide for 


to provide for expansion of the service 


are two new problems undertaken for | 
solution by’ the office of the Chief Coordi- | ; i 
| Pictures Corporation, All Star Corpora- 
| tion of California, 


nator, Bureau of the Budget. 
In the annual report of the Chief Co- 
ordinator, H. C. Smithers, just made pub- 


| lic, the progress made in consideration 


| representing the Weather 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, | 








of these problems is reviewed. A special 
forest protection board and a committee 
Bureau and 
the office of the Chief 


designated by 


Coordinator, it is stated, are now véork- | 
| New York, United Pictures Theaters of 


ing out detailed plans for solution of 
these problems, from which are antici- 
pated greater security against forest 
fires and improved flexibility and rapid- 
ity of transmission of weather 
with possibility of expansion of the sys- 
tem to meet future developments. 
Communication Economies. 


The report of the Chief Coordinator in 


reviewing the activities of his offices, 
summarizes economies and efficiencies 
resulting from further development of 
the Federal communication service in 


which the Army Signal Corps and the | 
naval communication service are cooper- | 
; ating. 
| vising Architect of the Treasury is an- 


A study undertaken by the Super- 


nounced, with purpose to evolve a coordi- 
nated plan to meet the future service 


and supply needs for the group of Fed- | 


eral buildings projected for erection on 
thue triangle south of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue in the national capital. 

The report states that the liquidation 
of surplus war properties has nearly been 
completed. Increased savings are re- 


| ported as a result of consolidated pro- 


curements: of supplies in the field, with 
extension of field agencies to-the relief 


of the office of the Chief Coordinator of | 


the details of this undertaking. 
Master Specifications. 

The promulgation to date of 500 mas- 
ter specifications by the Federal Spec- 
ifications Board is announced. Effective 
service in expeditious shipments of relief 
supplies to the flood area in the Mis- 
sissippi valley is reported as the result 
of activities of the Federai Traffic Board. 
‘xtension of standardization of printed 
forms used in Government establish- 


[Contineed on Page 2, Column 2.) 





valid service | 


| Postmaster General, 


Of Nation’s Forests 


| ment failed to state the reasons for the 





| of the subheading 


| Masterfilm Exclusives, 





| 
reports 


' Radio Discrimination 


66 


will is 
placed at their head.” 
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oO 


inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 
the chief duty of those 


—Thomas Jefferson, 


President of the United States, 


1801—1809 
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iF 
Mexieait Mails 


Are Closed to 19 


Film Companies 


On Action Against Motion 
Picture Concerns in 
United States. 


Caricatures Believed 
To Offend Mexicans 





Assistant Postmaster General 
Says He Thinks Releases 
Salirized Policies of 
Latin Republic. 


Nineteen American motion picture 
companies have been denied the use of 
the mails by the Mexican postal admin- 
istration, the Acting Second Assistant | 
Chase C. Gove, an- | 
nounced August 24. 

The Mexican Postal Administration in 
its advices to the Post Office Depart- 


it was announced orally at 
the Department. The Department be- 
lieves, however, it was said, that motion 
picture films of the companies named 
“were offensive to the Mexican people,” 
particularly “in caricaturing those events 
that are being sponsored by the present 
Administration in Mexico.” 

The full text of Mr. Grove’s 
ment follows: 

The following supersedes paragraph 
“Prohibitions” of the 
item “Mexico” on page 340 of the annual 
1927. . 

Films of the following companies are 
prohibited: Ayen Corporation, Artcraft 


action taken, 


announce- 


American Releasing 
Corporation, Clark Cornelius Corpora- 
tion, Enterprise Distributing Co., Exclu- 
sive Features, Inc., Film Booking Office 
of America, Jimmy Aubrey Production, 
Richard Kipling 
Enterprises, RoHin Film Co., Supreme 
Film Co., Selznick Pictures Corporation, 
Select Pictures Corporation, Tiffany of 


America, C. M. Vancuren Corporation, 
and Western Pictures Productions. 


—_——_——— 


d 


Against South Denie 


ays Federal 


Admiral Bullard S 
Commission Cannot Initiate 


Broadcasting Stations. 

The chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Rear Admiral William H. 
G. Bullard, in a letter to a correspondent 
in the South, disclaims any responsibility 
on the part of the Commission for al- 
leged discrimination against the South 
in the matter of broadcasting stations. 

Admiral Bullard explained orally on 
August 24 that some agitation has re- 
sulted because of the recent citation by 
the Commission of Station KWKH, 
Shreveport, La., for alleged use of 3,000 
watts of power against the Commission’s 
license authorization of only 1,000 watts. 

The correspondent,’ Admiral Bullard 
said, charged that the South is being 
discriminated against in the matter of 
stations. This is denied by the chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Commission, 
who points out, in the letter, that the 
Commission cannot initiate action toward 
establishing stations there if the people 
of the South do not want broadcasting 
stations. : 

The full text of the letter follows: 

It must be apparent that the number 





Chinese Are » Sey 
Stylish Neckwear 


The possibility of selling neckties 
in China is very good, according to 
a report from American Trade Com- 
miSsioner, A. Bland Calder, just 
published by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The statement 
full text: 

Aside from the sales to foreign 
residents, the Chinese are taking 
rapidly to the use of smart neck- 
wear. Manufacturers must be able 
to compete with British, French, 
and local manufacturers, and must 
keep importers constantly supplied 
with an extensive line of goods as 
fast as new styles and designs come 
out. There is a good opening for 
any manufacturer who is really will- 
ing to make an effort to sell this 
type of commodity. 


issued follows in 





Concentrated Beams 
Found More Effective 
For Auto Headlights 


Visibility Tests Being Made 
by Bureau of Standards 
With Aid of 


Dummy ; 


Concentration of lights give a greater 


visibility than when they are spread hor- 


izontaily or vertically, 


objects in front of an automobile, it has 


6 | been shown in headlight tests, the Chief 


of the Automotive Division, Bureau of 
Standards, H. K. Cummings, stated 
orally on August 24, 

“Tests are now being made by the Bu- 


; reau of Standards for determining the 


visibility from the point of view of the 
approaching driver,” Mr. Cummings 
said, 

“A set of four headlights have been 
placed in a row in the rear of a car. 
Also on the car, but ahead of the lights, 
there will be a dummy the size of \a man. 
The dummy will work on a hinge so that 
it can be swung out to the side of the 
car when desired. Another car follow- 
ing in the rear can then get an idea of 
the visibility against various combina- 
tions of opposing lights. 

“Tests are already also under way to 
determine what is known as the ‘visi- 
bility distance.’ Four headlights have 
been placed in front of a car so arranged 
that they can be thrown up or down, al- 
together or separately. Their brightness 
is also regulated by means of a rheostat 
and batteries, and different lenses are 
used in the various experiments. The 
lights throw two beams, a_ horizontal 
and vertical. 

“So far it has been found that the visi- 
bility, that is the distance at which ob- 
jects can be distinguished, is greatest 
when the lights are not spread either | 
horizontally or vertically but are con- 
centrated. The greater the spread in 
either direction, the lower the visibility 
becomes.” 


Embargo on Peaches 


Modified in Canada 


Applies Now Only to Provinces 
of Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Modification of the embargo 
Canadian Government against 
peaches and peach nursery stock 
ported from the United States into Can- 
ada has just been ordered, according to 
a statement issued August 24 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has just 


fresh 
im- 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Retail Store Education in Public Schools 


Increasing in Demand, Specialist Declares 
‘Training Said to Fill Community Need Which Store Man- 
agers Appreciate. 


Retail store education in the public { but gradually the work of the retail 
the | training instructor is becoming less pi- 


schools “is doubtles® here to stay,” 
Federal Board for Vocational 
stated 


tion, Isabel Craig Bacon, 


August 23. 


° * . s | 
As keen competition in’ business in- | 


creases the demand for the training, the | orn 3 : nt é 
/ were limited in their training to routine 


work of the instructor is becéming less 
pioneering in its nature, according, to 
Miss Bacon. The need for a training in 
the schools that will give the pupils a 
broader vision and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the world in which they are. to 
operate is generally recognized, she said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Retail training is doubtless here to 
stay. As long as it continues to fill a 
community need which intelligent store 
managers appreciate, it will not only re- 
main, but it will develop and enter many 
new fields of retailing, as yet untouched. 
Keen competition and an ®ducated public 
will demand it; progressive merchants 
are already enthusiastis over the re- 
sults; the selling of the idea of 
store training to some of the old school 


-" of merchants has yet to be acsomplishedy 


nVbo vest 


Educa- | 
tion’s Specialist in Retail Store Educa- | 
on | 


and 


retail | 


oneering in its nature. The amount and 
kind of cooperation between schools and 
store executives has and will continue | 
to determine to a large extent the future 
of retail training in the public schols. 
In former years students of business 





subjects of stenography and accountancy. 
Today business schools and departments 
are turning out students more and more 
clever in the tricks of these mechanical 
operations. Such expert routine opera- 
tion is necessary, but these same insti- 
tutions realize that for the business men 
of the future there must be added courses 
from which they will obtain a broader 
vision and a deeper appreciation of the 
world in which they are to operate; | 
they must be trained in subjects of wide 
enough scope to give them intelligent 
human insight into business at 
large. An elementary contribution, at 
least, for business study of a more ex- | 
tensive character is offered in the pub- 
lic school program through the course 
f training for retail store service, 


received notice of the changes. The em- 
bargo is now to apply only to the two 
provinces of Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. Importation of fresh peaches and 
peach nursery stock from all states east 
of the Mississipp! and from the four 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7. 
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in distinguishing | 
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| 
Labor, James J. Davis. 


| the Comptroller General, Secretary Davis 
makes the statement that the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration has found 
it necessary to assign an immigration 


of the | 
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COPY 
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World Production of Cereals 


Exceeds Total for Last Year 


Wheat, Rye, and Barley Crops Are Also 
Above Average of Last Three Years. 


Production of cereal crgps for 
1926-27 season, for which harvesting is 
now practically completed in every part 
of the world, showed marked increases 
both over the 1925-26 season .and the 
average of the preceding three years, ac- 
cording to production estimates gathered 
by the Division of Foreign Crops and 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and made publie August 24. 

The full text of the statement on world 
cereal crops follows: 

The small grain crops of the world for 
1926-27 have now been harvested, or 
have nearly matured, except in some 
of the later areas. Reports to the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Crops and Markets show 


| that for the Southern Hemisphere the 


wheat harvest was unusually large, being 
about 20 per cent above that for the pre- 
ceding year, and about 50 per cent 
greater than a prewar average. 


Danish Railways to Use 
Deiselized Locomotives 


The Danish State Railways will use 
Deisel loecmotives exclusively on 
Naestved-Ringsted line, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
at Copenhagen, Harold Nelson, Jr., the 
Department has just announced. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Danish State Railways have just 
completed a series of successful trial 
runs with new Danish Diesel locomotives 
on the Naestved-Ringsted line, according 
to advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Harold Nelson, Jr., Copenhagen. 
The State Railways have now decided 
to adopt this type of locomotives exclu- 
sively on the line in question. 


Expenses Justified 
In Alien Inquiry 


Comptroller General Author- 
izes Money Spent in Fra- 
ternizing With Smugglers. 


An immigration inspector assigned by 
the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion to an investigation of illegal entry 
of aliens may be reimbursed for expendi- 
tures incurred in fraternizing with smug- 
glers.to gain their confidence and evi- 


dence of alien smuggling, according to | 


a ruling by the acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Lurtin’ R. Ginn, announced Au- 
gust 24. 

The ruling is made in response to an 
inquiry as to the propriety of such ex- 
penditures made by the Secretary of 
In his letter to 


inspector to investigations of alien 
smuggling which “may prove far-reach- 


ing in scope” and “possibly involve immi- | 


gration officers.” 


The ruling of the acting Comptroller | 


General was made in a letter addressed 
to Secretary Davis. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of Labor. 

Sir: I have your letter of August 5, 
1927, as follows: 

“In the administration of the appro- 
priation ‘Expenses of Regulating Immi- 
gration, 1928,’ the Commisisoner General 
of Immigration has found it necessary 
to detail an immigrant inspector to con- 
duct investigations in connection with 
the reported smuggling of aliens into 
the United States, which may prove far- 
reaching in their scope and possibly in- 
volve immigration officers. In order to 
develop the facts it will be necessary for 
the inspector conducting the investiga- 
tions to fraternize with the smugglers 
and doubtless to expend sums of money 
from time to time to gain their confi- 
dence. 

“It is proposed to limit the expendi- 
tures to a sum not exceeding $60 per 
month. The expenditures could not, of 
course, be itemized in the voucher, but 
would be authorized in the aggregate by 
the Department and an_ itemization 
thereof would be filed in the Bureau 
available for examination. 

“Your decision is requested as_ to 
whether or not the officer so detailed 
can be reimbursed for moneys expended 
for the purpose indicated under the con- 
ditions above cited. Your early action 
in the matter will be very much appre- 
ciated.” 

The appropriation in question, as made 
by the Act of February 24, 1927, 44 Stat. 
228, provides, among other things: 

“* * * Kor enforcement of the laws 
regulating immigration of aliens into the 
United States, including the contract la- 
bor laws * * * traveling expenses; en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Act 
of February 8, 1917, entitled ‘An Act 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to 
and the residence of aliens in the United 
States,’ and Acts amendatory - thereof 
and in addition thereto; necessary sup- 
plies, including exchange of typewriting 
machines, alterations and repairs, 


- €Continued ow ow Page 12, Column 24 ~ 


and | 


the { 


| age for 
| total yield for 


For the Northern Hemisphere the lat- 
est estimates indicate the 
yields, except for China and Russia, 
which no reports are available: Wheat, 
total yield for 23 countries, about 2,500,- 


000,000 bushels, or about 1 per cent above | 


last year and 7 per cent above the aver- 
the preceding three years; rye, 
14 countries, 17 per cent 
above last year and 10 per cent abdve 
the three-year average; barley, total 
vield for 20 countries, 2 per cent above 
last year, and 5 per cent above the three- 
year average; oats, total yield for 15 
countries, 3 per cent greater than last 
year, but 6 per 
ceding three-year average. 


It is stated that for Russia the present | 


| outlook is for a wheat crop about equal 
| to that of last year, rye probably above 


| last year, 


the | 





| 
| 


barley, smaller, 
larger than tast year. 


Revision Is Deferred 
In Rate Division on 


New England Freight | 


Protest of Delaware & Hud- 


son Against Revenue 


Loss Considered 


by L.C.C. 


Postponement for a month of the ef- 
fective date of its recent order in the 
New England Divisions case, 


dered a further increase in the divisions 
of through freight rates to and from 
New England to be received by the New 
England railroads was announced 
gust 24 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The case is No. 11756, Bangor 
Aroostook Railroad Company et al. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al., and in various forms has been 
pending before the Commission for years. 
The latest order was entered on June 14 
and by its terms was made effective on 
September 1. 

Protest Is Considered. 

In modifying this to make the effec- 
tive date Oct. 1 the Commission stated 
that the action was taken “upon further 


& 


consideration of the record made in the | 
above entitled proceeding, and of peti- | 
tion of defendant, the Delaware & Hud- | 


son Company, for reopening and rehear- 


ing and postponement of the effective | 


date of the order entered therein.” A 
protest against the order was also filed 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

The Delaware & Hudson petition 
asked a rehearing in so far as the di- 
visions of joint rates between it and the 


New England line complainants are con- | 


would | Bureau. Department of Agriculture, has 


cerned, asserting that the order 
result in an unconstitutional further de- 
pletion of its net income. 

According to the petition,-the Commis- 
sion’s order in this case of January 30, 
1922, as amended by order of March 28, 
1922, diminished the net income of the 


based upon the traffic movement of the 


21 months from April 1, 1922, to Decem- | 


which sum | - . 
reports of it were received from the St. 


| Kitt Island station of the Weather Bu- 


ber 31, 1923, by $413,529.11, 
was thereby added to the net income of 
the complainant railroads. The order 
now attacked, it said, would further 
plete its income, in favor of complain- 
ants, in an additional sum of about $500,- 
000. 
Relative Earnings. 

Objection is also made by the Dela- 

ware & Hudson, on the ground that the 
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Designs Accepted 


Depariment of War Announces 
Successful Competitors; May 
Refit National Guard. 


The Douglas ieiaiiceas Company of 
Santa Monica, Calif., the Keystone Air- 
craft Company of Bristol, Pa., and the 
Curtiss Airplane and Motor Co.} Inc., 
of Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., were 
the winners in the competition on air- 
plane design of a type suitable for the 
present-day use of National Guard 
squadrons, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement Augyst 24. 

The competition was opened with a 
view of refitting National Guard squad- 
rons through the country with planes 
of modern construction, according to the 
statement. No details as to the design, 
number or apportionment of the planes 
to the successful bidders were made pub- 
lie by the Department. 

The full text of the statemen: follows: 

Announcement is made of the follow- 
ing winners in the competition on air- 
plane design of a type suitable for the 
present-day use of National Guard 
Squadrons through the United States: 

The Douglas Airplane Company of 
Santa Monica, Calif.; the Keystone Air- 
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Census Bureau 


| Summaries 
following | 
for | 


cent less than the pre- | 


and oil-seeds | 
| 


| for the Christian Reformed Church. 





Au- | 


Vv. | 





Delaware & Hudson at the annual rate, | of hurricanes, 


de- | 


| moving one, 
|} the first reports were received concern- 


For Army Airplanes | 


Making a Survey 


Of All Churches 


Bulletins 
Covering Religions Exe 
pected Within Six 
Months. 


To Publish Results 
Following Field Work 


and 


Report from Christian Re- 
formed Church Is Model 
for Other Denomi- 
nations, 


@ith the issuance of the first of a se- 
ries of summaries of the denominational 
returns of the 1926 census of religious 
bodies, the chief statistician for popula- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Leon E. 
Truesdell, announced orally, August 24, 


Commerce, 


that practically all of the religious bodies 
in the United States may be expected to 
be covered in summary and bulletin form 
within the next six months. 

The first summary, made public Au- 
gust 24, covers the more important data 
It 
is the model for the other denominational 
summaries -to appear as the returns of 
the governmental cavass of all churches 
in the United States are compiled, Mr. 
Truesdell said. Each summary will be 


| followed after a short interval by a bul- 
| letin which will cover 
in which ! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or- | 


de- 
and or- 
he added, 


the statistics, 
nominational history, doctrine 
ganization of the church, 


Census. 

The census of religious bodies is de- 
cennial the last having been taken in 
1916. It was issued in a report covering 
two volumes, and included approximately 
200 religious denominations in the United 
States, counting their subdivisions and 
branches. All of the statistics, accord- 
ing to Mr. Truesdell, are obtained by 
the Bureau of the Census directly from 
the churches themselves throughout the 


Decennial 


[Contined on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Ships Rapidly Ady Advised 


Of Hurricane Danger 


Reporting Service Enables 
Weather Bureau to Fore- 
cast Atlantic Storm. 


The first hurricane of the 1927 tropical 
storm season, which was speeding north- 


| east from Nantucket Island off Cape Cod 


on August 24, has demonstrated that the 
ship reporting service to the Weather 


improved, the Chief of the Forecasting 


| Division of the Bureau, C. L. Mitchell, 


stated orally on August 24. 

While the force of the storm was re- 
ported as in the next to highest class 
with a wind velocity of 
about 70 miles an hour in the center of 
the storm, little damage had been re- 
ported by the third day after the first 


reau in the West Indies, it was said. 
More vessel reports than ever before 
received, concerning a tropical storm 


| have been transmitted to the Weather 


Bureau by radio from ships in the storm 
path, several of these reports having 
come from the area south of Bermuda 


| where there has previously been a dan- 


gerous scarcity of reporting vesesls, Mr. 
Mitchell said. 

“This hurricane is an exceedingly fast 
” it was explained. “Since 


ing it on the morning of August 21 up 
to the morning of August 24 the hurri- 
cane has traveled about 1,700 miles.” 

The St. Kitt station reported the pres- 
ence of the disturbance to the northeast 
at approximately latitude 20 degrees and 
longitude 50 degrees on the morning of 
August 21. The storm swung northwest 
and north’ northwest, until on the eve- 
ning of August 23, it was off Cape Hat- 
teras, and by the morning of August 24 
has turned in a northeast direction off 
Nantucket Island, Mr. Mitchell said. The 
average rate of travel of the storm has 
been above 20 miles an hour. 

Sailing vessels in early days were 
often wrecked under such conditions for 
after a brief period of calm, dangerous 
winds contrary to those last experienced 
often arose. 

Through these reports and those of 
the other vessels lying Tess near the 
center of the path of the hurricane, the 
Weather Bureau, it was stated, was able 
to obtain, very quickly, an idea of the 
intensity and position of the hurricane 
and to plot and forecast its probable 
path. A 

Hurricane information, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out, is regularly broadcast from 
the Arlington, Va., station each morning 
and night and also from several other 
Navy Department stations on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico during the 
season, Which extends from July through 
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Nutritive Functions, 
Of Vitamins, Calories, 
Hormones Discussed 


Factors of Diet in Maintain- 
ing Health Explained by 
Physician. 


Operations of Glands 


Dr. C. C. Pierce Declares Di- 
gestion and Assimulation 
Not Simple Processes. 


Cc. C. Pierce, Assistant Surgeon 
General, Bureau of the Public Health 
Service, addressed the Conference of 
Itinerant and Full-time Nutritionists of 
the American Red Cross recently at 
Red Cross national headquarters, Wash- 


Dr. 


ington, D. C., on “Proper Nutrition as a | 


Factor in Physical Efficiency.’ 

Dr. Pierce discussed the specialized 
field of the nutritionist in public health 
work. He advocated making the work 
of the nutritionist an integral part of 
the broad program of public health w ork 


adapted to the individual needs of each | 


community. 

The full text 
follows: 

In 1918 Dr. Richard Cabot, in 
menting on Dr. Graham Lusk’s 
Fundamental Basis of Nutrition,” 


of his address was as 


said, 


“All that is really known about diet can | 


be contained in a very small book.” Dr. 
Lusk’s book contains 62 pages, 
Cabot said of it: 
‘Everything in it is true, 
nothing in it that is not true. 


and there is 
I do Mot 


know of any other book about diet of | 


which that can be said.” i 
Processes Complicated. 


The last part of the above quotation | 


was a very satisfactory criticism of Dr. 
Lusk’s book, but I cannot agree with 
Dr. Cabot in his first statement that a 


small book can give all that is now | 


known about diet, if the word is used 
in its wider sense to indicate the food 


required for proper nutrition. 


In fact, at the present time there are | 


a large number of books which a nutri- 


tionist should study to acquire the nec- | 


essary knowledge in regard to food and 


its preparation; the digestion of food and | 


all of the processes of metabolism in- 
volved in converting food to the needs 
of the human body; the question of 
vitamins; and what I believe to be 


even more important, to recognize the | 


relation of proper nutrition to other 
factors relating to health, efficiency and 
longevity. 

Before taking up this relationship of 
nutrition to the other health factors I 
would like to mention briefly some of the 


phases of the problem of nutrition which | 


seem to be of fundamental importance. 


Physiology teaches us that the human | 
body may be compared to an internal | 


cumbustion engine, and that the fuel for 
this human egine must include proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, mineral salts, vita- 
mins, in addition to water and oxygen. 


and proportions, much will have to be 
done to these materials by the internal 
organs before the human system can 
utilize food products for growth and re- 
placement of worn-out tissue. 
word “metabolism” covers all of these 
various processes, and certainly a nutri- 
tionist should know a great deal about 
this interesting subject. 
Operations of Glands. 

The older physiologists explained in 

a very satisfactory manner how the va- 


rious constituents of food were digested | 
and assimilated, but within the past few | 
years it has been found that these proc- | 
esses are extremely complicated, and that | 


many other organs besides the stomach, 


refer to the influences of the internal 
secretions of certain glands. 

For instance, it has been found that 
the active principle of the thyroid gland 
promotes a flow of gastric and intestinal 
secretions. 
will cause the tissues to literally burn 
up, through excess chemical activity, and 
its deficiency results in a lowering of all 
bodily functions. 

The active principles of the internal 
secretions of these various glands are 
known under the general term 
,mones,” 
ject further 
each case, 

Functions of Hormones. 

The hormone of the 

glands is necessary in connection with 


this term will be 


nitrogenous metabolism, and also in the | 
absorption and assimilation of calcium | 
essential in | 


salts, which are absolutely 
connection with the formation 
skeleton and teeth. 

From the adrenal 


of the 


glands a hormone 


is thrown into the circulation which in- | 
carbohydrates | 


fluences metabolism of 
and the oxidation of glycogen. 
From the pituitary gland two 


an influence on the growth of the skele- 
ton, and the other upon carbohydrate 
metabolism. 
The thymus 
ences those 
are rich in phosphorus, which are 
nervous system and the bones. 


gland’s secretion 


The hormone of which most everyone | 


is more or less familar is that given off 
by certain portions of the pancreas, 
which is called “insulin,” and plays an 
important part in the metabolism of 
glucose, and its transformation into gly- 
cogen and fat. 

.These facts are mentioned merely in 
passing to show that nutrition not 
such a simple subject that all facts in 
connection with it can be included in a 
small book. 

Comparable to the hormones given off 
by these various glands of the body are 
other active principles contained in the 
food itself, which are known as vitamins. 
An adequate diet must include definite 
quantities of at least five recognized 
vitamins. 

Vitamins Still Mystery. 

The exact function of vitamins is un- 

known, but they are apparently similar 


is 





com- | 


“The | 


and Dr. | 


| interested 


| glandular and other systems of the 


An excess of this material | 


“hor- | 
so that in discussing this sub- | 
used in | 


para-thyroid | 


hor- | 
mones are given off, one of which has | 


| necessarily 


influ- | 
structures of the body which | 
the | 


| passed 
and development, 
| integrated as an 
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Fire Safety for Private and Public Forests 
Is Planned by Office of Chief Coordinator 


Improvement of Weather Reports to Meet Needs of Avi- 
ation Is Also Under Consideration. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ments and of the stamped envelopes is- 
sued by the postal service are also noted. 

The Bureau of the Budget received 
with the report of the Chief Coordinator 
the reports of the coordinators for the 
nine Federal areas into which the coun- 
try has been divided. Each report deals 
with details of work carried on therein. 

Following is the full text of Mr. 
Smither’s report as made public by the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

There are transmitted herewith the re- 
ports of my assistants, the area coordi- 
nators, the coordinating boards and 
agencies, and statements of savings ef- 
fected through the activities of the serv- 
ice of coordination. The actual period 
covered in these reports, with some few 


exceptions which are noted, extends from | 


May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927, a slight 


change in that previously followed, which 


permits more accurate reports of accom- | 


plishments. 


| National Protection 


From Forest Fires 
One of the most important questions 
brought to the attention of this office 


| during the year was that of the protec- 


tion of the forests of the country, espe- 
cially those under Federal control, from 
ravages of forest fires. The association 
of timberland owners having presented a 
memorial to the Preisdent requesting 


greater assistance from the General Gov- | 
the Director of the Bureau of | 
| commendable spirit of cooperation. Other 
| departments 


ernment, 
the Budget referred the matter to this 


| office for coordination. 


a series of conferences 
the various 


As a result of 
representatives of 
Federal activities, a 
protection board was set up under 


between 


Service, for the purpose of making a 
study 
mitting to the Chief Coordinator recom- 


mendations as to policies and plans for 
including the cooperative partici- 


vate agencies. 


rious activities in preparing estimates 
for funds needed. 

It is anticipated that there will result 
from these deliberations a_ practical, 
comprehensive, 
in the matter of 


the forests, especially 


| prevention, but obviate the necessity for 
| large deficiency 


appropriations to liqui- 
date obligations incurred on account of 
the suppression of fires. 

Another important problem was that 
involving the system used by the Weather 
Bureau in conjunction with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for collecting and 
distributing weather reports. The safety 
of pilots and passengers and the success- 
ful operation of airways are depend- 


ents, to a very great extent, on accurate | 
| and timely weather forecasts. 
When all of these necessary ingredi- | 
ents are supplied in the proper amounts | 


A great deal of travel by air begins 
either in the early morning hours or 
early at night. Under the present sys- 
tem observations are taken twice daily, 
at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m., but the reports 


; are rarely available before 9.30. 
The one | 


The primary problem, therefore, 


tem as would put these reports into the 
hands of those needing them sufficiently 
early to make them of value. A ques- 
tion almost of equal importance 
that of having a flexible system which 
in function to the hormones of the body 
Vitamins are powerfully active sub- 
stances, and are absolutely essential for 
the principles of growth and the main- 


: A : | tenance of health. 
intestinal tract and liver are necessary | 


for proper metabolism and nutrition. I | 


They stimulate metabolism and their 
deficiency leads to all sorts of 
disturbances in the digestive, nervous, 
body. 
They vitalize cell life. 


When one considers the vast amount 


of knowledge a nutritionist should pos- | 
of | 
food, the physiological process of diges- | 


sess in regard to the constituents 
tion, the relationship of hormones and 
vitamins, 
this scientific knowledge to practical 
nzeds, one is indeed impressed with the 
importance of the constructive work of 
the nutritionist. 

And yet nutrition is but one 


which influences the length of life and 


| ber of factors invloved in promoting phys- 


the health of man. There are any num- 


ical efficiency, but probably the four most | 
en- 


factors are inheritance, 
occupation and nutrition. 
Relation to Health. 
These factors are mentioned 
pally to point out and emphasize 
nutrition 


important 
vironment, 


princi- 


that 


inheritance, a more favorable environ- 

It must be borne in mind that inade- 
quate diet over a short period does not 
result in permanent harm, 
but if the period is prolonged, serious 
results will follow. 


from a lowering of the resistance of the 


defensive agents of the body that strug- | 
gle against inva$ion of infectious organ- | 
or through a deterioration of the | 


isms, 
tissues and their functions. 

Such changes cause organic degenera- 
tion, a lowering of the efficiency, early 
senility, and premature death. 

Enough has been said to impress 
everyene with the great importance of 


| securing proper nutrition for every single | 
| person if we are going to prevent dis- | 


ease, increase efficiency and prolong life. 
While this subject as a specialty is of 
such great importance, yet it has a very 
close relationship to many other phases 
of public heaith activities. 

Like any other specialty of public 
health work, and, there are many special- 
ties, the work of the nutritionists has 
through a process evolution 
and now finds itself 
important factor of the 
present-day program of the health offi- 
cer, 


of 


| complete report will be ready by 





| tirely 


forest | 
the | 
| chairmanship of the Chief of the Forest 


of the whole problem and sub- | 


; : of the service has correspondingly 
the prevention and suppression of forest . S] g 


| fires, 
pation therein of Federal, State, and pri- | | 
at ee rk I | mission is not greater in the Government | 
great commercial | 


| 6,150 firms, there was a total pay roll 


The report of the board | 
is expected during the early summer and | 
| will serve as a working basis for the va- | 


coordinated plan which | 
will not only secure greater protection to 


in- | 
volved such changes in the existing sys- 


was | 


| a value of $450,182,868. 
| ried at a value of $3,538,858,117 was sold 


specific | 


and the application of all of | 


| the Post Office Department. 
| nator, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Areas, | 
found that the most practicable plan was | 
needs | 


factor | 


| pally the Navy. 
| ations through their committees on pur- 


bears a direct relationship to | 
the other phases of public health work, | 
which have to do with securing a better | 
| Contracts for Oil 
ment and the regulation of employment. | 


These results come | 


would allow more frequent forecasts 
than twice daily. 

Study by a committee on meteorology, 
set up by the Chief Coordinator and 
composed of representatives of all the 
interested Government services and of 
the Western Union, and by the engi- 
neering staff of the latter, resulted in 
the submission .y Western Union of the 
outline of a sian which, from the view- 


point of flexibility and rapidity of trans- | 


mission, appeared to solve the problem. 
This plan was agreed to in principle 
by the committee, and representatives 
of the Weather Bureau and Western 
Union are now engaged in working out 
details of the plan in the hope that a 
Sep- 
tember 1 next, 


There is every indication that there 
will result from this beginning an en- 
new system, whic will not only 
possess a flexibility not at present Possi- 


| ble, but will be capable of expansion to 


any degree required by future develop- 


} ments, all without any appreciable loss 
and with con- | 
| into the Supply of Native Labor” 
| Colony of Kenya, has rendered a report 


of efficiency or accuracy 
siderable saving of time. 


Comm unication Service 


Effects Economies 
The Federal communication 
has continued its development, 


service 
in which 


the Army Signal Corps and naval com- | 


munication service have joined in a most 


and establishments are 
utilizing the service to an increasing ex- 
tent, as is shown by an increase of 25 
per cent over last year in the amount 
of such traffic. 

The actual earnings for the entire serv- 
ice amounted to $418,256.52, and 
combined earnings an savings to about 
$1,712,000, an increase of more than 
$100,000 over last year. The efficiency 
de- 


the | 





veloped and it can be confidently stated | 
that the percentatge of errors in trans- | 


service than the 
companies. 


The authorization by Congress of the 


in 


extensive public-building program for the | 


District of Columbia brought up the 


problem of service and supply for the | 
new group projected for erection on the | 


triangle south of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and the necessity of coordinated ar- 
rangements therefor in advance of the 
final completion of building plans. 

The question being studied 
various phases by 
under the chairmanship of the Acting 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department and it is hoped that as a 


is in its 


a committee set up | 


result adequate planning for future serv- | 
ice and supply needs will be made coinci- | 


dent with designs for the buildings them- | through 


selves, so as to obviate the necessity for 


| expensive future alterations. 


The liquidation of surplus property 


| continues, but the vast bulk of war sur- | 
| plus has, disappeared. 
| mains a total of about $60,000,000 of 


There now re- 
which the Fleet Corporation holds $47,- 
000,000 (excluding vessels, but includ- 
ing housing facilities, dry docks and ma- 
rine railways, the principal item of which 
is Hog Island). 

Since the armistice, surplus stocks have 
been reduced to the extent of $3,989,040,- 
985 and savings estimated at $142,492,870 
have accrued to departments and estab- 


lishments as the result of interdepart- | 


mental transfers of property carried at 
Property car- 


for $1,326,246,971, an average percentage 
of recovery of 37.47. 
Consolidated procurement in the field 


| in the six areas in which such transac- 
tions were undertaken resulted in sav- | 


ings of $274,000, covering principally 
gasoline, fuel oil, and lubricants. 
realized that conditions favorable to this 


| procedure in one area may not exist in 


| others, and as a consequence area coordi- | : 
| ments and to grant special reduced rates 


nators use their own initiative in the 
determination of methods to be followed. 
In the First and Second Areas pur- 


chases were made by activities on con- | 


tracts negotiated by the officers of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army. In 
the Third Area the savings were effected 
through purchases on the contracts of 
The coordi- 


for activities to supply their 
through purchases from the Post Office 
Department. 


In the Ninth Area procurement was ef- | 


fected through various agencies, princi- 
Federal business associ- 


chase are extending their activities in 
this directio” and relieving coordinators 
of the details. 


Navy Department 


The coordinator for purchase an- 
nounces that a number of establishments 
in the District will obtain their require- 
ments for lubricants during the coming 
year under participating contracts en- 
tered into by the Navy Department. 
similar arrangement for hack-saw blades 
has been made, which will not only re- 
sult in lo er prices but eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort in the determination of 
work values of the product. 

During the year 300,000 gallons of al- 
cohol and liquors, approximately 350,000 
pounds of corn sugar, and small quanti- 
ties of other property, seized for viola- 
tion of the national prohibition act, were 
transferred to departments and estab- 
lishments for authorized uses at a sav- 
ing of more than $200,000. 

The number of active Federal business 
associations has increased by one-third 
during the year and the plan for zoning 
the country, begun last year, is practi- 
cally complete. The greatest percentages 
of increase are credited to the First and 
Ninth Areas with 120 and 100, respec- 
tively, while the greatest increase in ac- 
tual number~ goes to the Ninth Area, 
with 23 more than last year. 

The associations are increasing in use- 
fulness, not only as units of the inter- 


A |} 


Census of Earnings 
Of Labor by Trades 


Ordered in Germany 


Milan Textile Industries Re- 
duce Wages; Employment | 
Gains in Canada. 


Is 


Bulgaria Busy 
Kenya, South Africa, Expects 
Native Workers to Equal 
Requirement. 

Germany has undertaken a census of 
wages paid to labor in specific occupa- 


tions, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, just made public in a 


| summary of current international labor 
in time for estimates of | 


cost to be ikcluded by Budget officers in | 
| the estimates of their departments. 


news. 

The textile industries of Milan, Italy, 
are reported to have reduced wages. Un- 
employment conditions in Canada show 
further improvement. 


The full text of notes concerned with 
labor conditions in enya and Morocco, 
in Africa, Canada, and in Bulgaria, Ger- 
many and Italy in Europe, is as follows: 

Africa—Th+> “Commission of Inquiry 
in the 


concluding that the labor requirements 
of 1927, 1928 and 1929 should be forth- 
coming from tLe present sources of na- 
tive labor supply if ordinary measures 
are taken to consérve the use of labor, 
to improve farm management and super- 
vision, and to extend the scope of me- 
chanical aids to agriculture. 


Bulgaria~The Labor Section of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce, Indus- 
try and Labor reports that at the be- 
ginning of June there remained prac- 
tically no unemployed labor in the coun- 
try, a total of 69,246 workers being 
steadily occupied; while the Plovdiv re- 
gion was being compelled to increase its 
wage scale in order to obtain sufficient 

hands. 

Canada: There was further improve- 
ment in the general employment situa- 
tion in Canada during the early summer. 
According to the official returns of 





of 876,768 workers on June 1, an in- 
crease of 5.3 per cent over the number 
of persons employed in May. 

Germany: A decree of July 14, 1927, 
provides for a census to be taken in 
Germany, this year, of the wages paid 
to, and the s__ ries of workmen and em- 
ployes in specific trades, places, establish- 


| ments, and groups of workers and em- 


ployes. The Federal Statistical Bureau 
is entrusted with carrying out the de- 
cree. 

A German Act of July 16, 1927, pro- 
vides, in amendment of the decree of No- 
dupaxtennntal coordinating service but, 
the individual members, as 


| agents for disseminating through their 
| own establishmentg the principles of co- 





| rections on proof sheets, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ordination, with corresponding intrade- 
partmental benefits. 

Of the savings reported by area co- 
ordinators covering transactions of a na- 
ture that can be handled by the associa- 
tions, nearly one-fourth is credited pri- 
marily to the initiative of these organi- 
zations. Such matters as loans of serv- 
ices, equipment and personnel, surveys 
of office and storage space and consoli- 
dated procurement can be most appro- 
priately handled by the associations. 

On May 31 the Federal Specifjcations 
Board announced the promulgation of its 
five hundredth master specification. Dur- 
ing the year the board promulgated 86 
new master specifications, of which 4 
are of outstanding importance, revised 
39 others, and formed 2 new technical 
committees. 

The Federal Traffic Board cites as an 
instance of the relations between the 


eta carriers and the board the matter of ship- 


ment of supplies to the Mississippi flood 
region. Requests by telephone and tele- 
graph to the carriers to expedite ship- 


thereon resulted in the forwarding by 
the carriers of the supplies in express 
cars attached to passenger trains or in 
solid express-car trains on passenger 
schedule, this extraordinary service be- 
ing performed absolutely free of charge. 


Forms Are Simplified 


| 
| 
| 
| 
For Federal Service 

The Permanent Conference on Printing 
standardized during the year 12 forms, 
other than accounting, and 46 accounting 
forms. Study by the conference resulted 
in a more general policy of distribution 
on a sales basis of certain classes of 
Government publications. | 

The conference adopted measures look- 
ing to the elimination of unnecessary 
electrotyping, minimizing authors’ cor- 

and various 
other matters, which should result iy de- 
creased overhead expenses. 

The Interdepartmental Board on Sim- 
plified Office Procedure standardized or 
proposed for standardization during the 
year 13 blank forms; continued its study 
of further reducing varieties of sizes 
and qualities of envelopes secured under 
Post Office Department contract, result- 
ing in considerable saying over last 
year’s contract: adopted a standard pay 
envelope and standard window envelope 
for check payments; and devoted a con- 
siderable amount of attention to office 
supplies and equipment, uniform leave 
regulations for civil service employes, 
both in Washington and in the field, uni- 
form protection of pay rolls, uniform 
plan of listing Federal activities in tele- 
phone directories, and many other sub- 
jects connected with office procedure. 

The work of the area coordinators has 
been highly satisfactory. They have de- 
voted a great deal of effort to the organi- 
zation of their areas, dissemination of 
information and operating instructions, 
initiation of transfers of surplus and of 
loans of services, space, and many other 
lines of activity. 

Since July 1, 1922, area coordinators 
are credited with having effected savings 
of more than $3,250,000, exclusive of 
transportation for Christmas mails and 
interdepartmental transfers of property. 


AvuTHorizED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHEN WITHOUT i a er ree, CONUENT OF BY 


New American Consulates to Be Opened 
In Australia and in Cape Verde Islands 


Brisbane and St. Vincent to Be Sites; Four Resignations 
From Foreigr Service Announced. 


Two new American consulates will be 
opened at Brisbane, Australia, and St. 
Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, according 
to orders recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. Franklin J. Kelly, now 
vice consul at Southampton, England, 
has been ordered to Brisbane to assist 
in the work of opening the new consu- 
late. 

Four resignations from the foreign 
service have been received by the Depart- 
ment of State, according to the list of 
transfers made available at the Depart- 
ment August 24. Raymond P. Ten- 
ney, former consul at Tientsin, Canton, 
Shanghai, Tsinan and Mukden, and Sec- 
retary of Legation at Peking, has sub- 
mitted his resignation. Mr. Tenney is 
the son of Charles Daniei Tenney, Chi- 
nese Secretary and Charge d’Affaires of 
the American Legation in Peking during 
the war. L. Lanier Winslow, who en- 
tered the diplomatic service in 1914 and 
has served at London, Berlin, Mexico 
City, Santiago, and Havana, also has 
submitted his resignation. Don S. Haven, 
formerly consul at Belgrade, Leipzig, San 
Luis Potosi, and Halifax, also has re- 
signed, as has Harold F. Allman, tempo- 
rarily assigned as Vice Consul and Clerk 
at Sarnia, Ontario. 

The list of transfers, promotions and 
resignations in the diplomatic and con- 
sular services, made available by the 
Department August 24, follows in full 
text: 

Edward P. Lowry, formerly assigned 
from the Department of State to be Con- 
vember 23, 1918, that the eight-hour 
day in bakeries and confectioneries may 
be “overstepped” if on certain days of 
the same or previous week it had not 
been observed. 

Factory shut-downs in Saxony during 
the earlier months of this year were: 
January, 62; February, 56; March, 51; 
April, 31; May, 30, and June, 31. 


The recent demand for unskilled juve- 
nile help has been rather remarkable; 
and the importance of the demand may 
be gathered from the fact, that, while 
at the beginning of the preceding quar- 
ter, January to March, 1927, 8,070 juve- 
niles were receiving unemployment doles, 
only 4,654 were being publicly supported 
at the béginning of the quarter ending 
June 30, 1927. 

Italy—Decreases in wages, ranging 
from 10 to 15 per cent, went into effect 
on June 1 in the Milan textile industries, 
especially in the natural and artificial 
silk industries and in the cotton piece 
goods industries, as well as in some other 
manufacturing industries. The reduction 
in coton textiles alone affected approxi- 
mately 560,000 operatives. 

Morocco—Three laws, dated June 25, 
1927, initiate the first legislation in Mo- 
rocco relating to industrial accidents and 
industrial accident insurance. 


Profits of Gas Plant 
To Provide Scholarships 


Part of the profits of the municipal 
gas plant of the town of Leigh, in Lan- 
cashire, England, will be used during the 
next four years to provide six ele- 
mentary-school scholarships each school 
term, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
August 24. 

Each scholarship is valued at $50 a 
year for four years. 


Representative Tilson 
Site of Boulder Dam 


Representative John Q. Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., majority floor 
leader in the House of Representatives; 
will leave shortly after September 3 for 
an inspection trip through Imperial Val- 
ley and the California site of the pro- 
posed Boulder Canyon Dam, it was an- 


nounced at his office on his behalf on | 


August 24. 

The trip will be made, it was said, in 
response to an invitation from the Im- 
perial Valley Immigration District. 


Foreign Company Questions 
Validity of Process Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

has merely a sales representative who 
does not make or conclude contracts, col- 
lect payments on or adjust disputes as to 
contract prices, but merely solicits orders 
for machines to be shipped f. o. b. cars 
New Britain, Connecticut, and shows the 
purchasers thereof how to use them, and 
has also an expert mechanic whose duty 
it is to visit the plants of customers in 
Ohio and neighboring States, from time 
to time, and adjust the machines so that 
they may be operated at their maximum 
efficiency, but who has no authority to 
make contracts, adjust disputes or do 
anything except adjust machines after 
they have been installed, and demon- 
strate and make minor repairs incident 
to the adjustments; and 

“(2) Whether the finding of the trial 
court that the petitioner was not doing 
business in Ohio, supported as it is by 
competent testimony, is subject to re- 
view by the Appellate Court.” 

In concluding its brief, the petitioner 


contends that “a decision which is ap- | 


parently in conflict with a previous de- 
cision of this court, which will have such 
an iraportant effect upon the. methods 
of doing business by machine tool manu- 
facturers in this country and by other 
persons who are doing business in the 
same manner, which runs counter to the 
present liberal trend of this court and 
of other courts in construing the Com- 
merce Clause of the United States Con- 
stitution, «hich if unsupported by direct 
authority and which involves a_ vital 
proposition of law in a state of flux, is a 
proper one for the allowance of the writ 
of certiorari. 





sul at San Jose, Costa Rica, will now 
proceed to Guadalajara, Mexico, where 
he will be in charge of the Consulate. 
Raymond P. Tenney, formerly attached 
to the Department, has submitted his 
resignation effective August 13. 


L. Lanier Winslow aas submitted his 
resignation, date upon which it becomes 
effective to be reported. 


Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., now consul 
general at Dublin has been assigned as 
consul at Munich. 


4 

Frederick van den Arend has been ap- 
pointed American consul at Leipsig, Ger- 
many. 

Transferred to China. 

Edwin F. Stanton, formerly consul at 
Kalgan, China, has been transferred to 
Tsinan, China. 

Robert Lact Smyth has been appointed 
zonsul at Hankow, China. 

William W. Schott has been appointed 
consul at Naples, Italy. 

Julian J. Pinkerton has been appointed 
consul at Lisbon, Portugal. 

John J. Muccio has been appointed 
consul at Hongkong. 

Alan T. Hurd has been appointed con- 
sw at Florence, Italy. 

Walter M. Walsh, vice consul and clerk 
at Hamburg, has been transferred to 
Bremen. 

Malcolm C. Burke, vice consul at 
Bremen, has been transferred to Ham- 
burg. 

Paul Bowerman, now vice consul at 
Berlin, has been transferred as vice con- 
sul at Ottawa, Ontario. 

Jack Dewey Hickerson, now consul at 
Ottawa, has been detailed to the Depart- 
ment. 

Dudley G. Dwyre, now consul at 
Guadalajara, has been detailed to the 
Department for duty. 

William E. Chapman, now consul at 
Puerto Mexico, has been transferred to 
Monterrey, Mexico. 

Harold G. Wood, vice consul and clerk 
at Vera Cruz, has been transferred to 
Puerto Mexico, where he will be in 
charge. 


Sent to Tampico. 

Peter H. A. Flood has been appointed 
consul at Tampico, Mexico. 

James B. Stewart, temporarily in 
charge of the office at Monterrey, will 
resume his tour of inspection upon the 
arrival at Monterrey of Consul Chapman. 

Harold F. Allman, temporarily as- 
signed as vice consul and clerk at Sarnia, 
Ontario, has submitted his resignation. 

Don S. Haven, foreign service officer 
Class VLI, has submitted his resignation. 

George F. Kennan, vice consul at Gen- 
eva, has been transferred to Hamburg, 
Germany. 

John F. Claffey, vice consul at London, 
has been assigned to Hull, England. 

Resignation Is Accepted. 

The resignation of O. Otis Ogden, vice 
consul at Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
has been accepted. 

James Franklin Points has been ap- 
pointéd vice consul at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Walter B. Lowrie, vice consul at Port 
Said, Egypt, has been transferred to 
Southampton, England. 

Clifford W. McGlasson, vice consul at 
Prague, has been transferred to Port 
Said. 

Paul J. Reveley, now clerk in the con- 
sulate at Munich, has been appolnted 
vice consul at Munich. 

Clerk Made Vice Consul. 

Robert H. Fetner, clerk in the consu- 
late at Buenaventure, Colombia, has been 
appointéd vice consul in the same office. 

Frank J. Kelly, vice consul at South- 
ampton, has been transferred to Bris- 
bane, Australia, where he will assist in 
the work of the new consulate to be 
opened there shortly. 

Howard K. Travers, now consul at 
Naples, Italy, formerly transferred to St. 
Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, to assist in 
the work of opening the new consulate 
there, has been instructed to remain at 
Naples. a 
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Panama Treaty Does 
Not Abrogate Rights 


In League of Nations 


Few Changes in New Cove- 
nant Between United States 
and That Country. 


Ratification Pending 


Federal Soverignty of Certain 
Areas and Non-Interference 


in Trade Asked. 


The projected treaty between the 
United States which is awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the Panama National Assembly 
does not interfere with Panama’s rights 
as a member of the League of Nations, 
according to an oral statement by the 
Department of State August 24. 


The new treaty is essentially similar 
to the Treaty of 1903, it was stated, and 
by it Panama agrees to join in any war, 
if the United States so desires. The 
impression has prevailed in the European 
press, it was stated orally, and to a cer- 
tain extent in the American press that 
the new treaty is dissimilar to the old 
treaty. This is not true, it was stated 
by the Department, for there has been 
no change in the status of Panama’s 
sovereignty. 

The Department of State is now aware 
of the reasons why Panama hesitates 
in ratifying the treaty, it was stated. 
Panama asked that the United States 
agree in perpetuity not to establish 
commercial houses in the Canal Zone 
which would interfere with her own 
trade, and the United States has agreed 
to this. The United States has also 
asked that certain areas, now occupied 
by employes of the Panama Canal, and 
owned by the United States, should 
come under American sovereignty by the 
new treaty, it was stated. 


The League of Nations, it was ex- 
plained by the Department, has no 
power to abrogate any treaty to which 
the United States is a party, even 
though the other member to the treaty 
is also a member of the League of Na- 
| tions. 


The status of Panama, it was stated, 
is that of an independent country ex- 
cept that the United States guarantees 
her independence, which Panama has 
asked the United States to do. No simi- 
lar guarantee exists with Cuba, it was 
stated, although Cuba agrees by the 
Platt Amendment not to contract any 
debt for which the revenues of the is- 
land shall be inadequate, and not to enter 
into any treaty which will impair the 
independence of Cuba. 


Mortality Rate in 
67 Cities Lower 


Report Shows 10 Deaths Each 
Thousand; Memphis Has 
Highest Average. 


Sixty-seven cities with a total popula- 
tion of 28,000,000, in their telegraphic 
returns for the week ended August 20, 
indicate a mortality rate of 10 per 1,000, 
as against 10.6 for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
weekly health index of the Department 
of Commerce August 24. The annual 
rate for 67 cities is 12.7 for the 33 weeks 
of 1927, as compared with 14 for the 
corresponding weeks of 1926. 

The highest rate (21.6) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (5.8) for 
Wilmington, Del. The highest infant 
mortality rate (132) appears for Rich- 
mond, Va., and the lowest for Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., Spokane, Wash., and Ta- 
coma, Wash., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. 
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Avintor Is Reache 
By Radio 150 Miles 


From Ground Station 


Bureau of Standards Says 
This Is Close to Limit With 


Present Equipment. 


Bellefonte 


Flight Made in Postal Aero- 


plane Through Cooperation 
of Post Office Department. 


Test at 


Ground-to-plane conversation was 
maintained over a distance of 150 miles 
in a recent flight to test radio telephonic 
communication, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 

“Though not a record,” G. C. Gross, 
junior physicist in the radio laboratory 
of the Electrical Division, stated orally 
August 22, “150 miles is close to the 
limit for air conversation with the equip- 
ment now obtaineble. It was made un- 
der the most favorable conditions. 

“Telephonic communication,” Mr. 
Gross said, “is a third means of direct- 
ing planes on the proper course. The 
other two are the radiobeacon and the 
markerbeacon. The radiobeacon is di- 
rective, that is the pilot follows the air- 
way course by merging two differing sig- 
nals of the beacon along the airway into 
a series of dashes, the letter “T” in 
Morse. The markerbeacons serve as 
mileposts and are set at intervals along 
the course. The pilot gets their signal 
for a period just before he passes over. 


of giving the pilot weather conditions, 
changes in orders, and other informa- 


tion.” 


The recent radio test flights were made 


by the Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with the 
using post office airplane 630 at Belle- 
fonte, Pa. The Bellefonte station is sim- 


ilar in equipment to the College Park | 
(Md.) station also conducted by the Bu- | 
lying. | 


reau but has the advantage of 
directly in the ‘path of the New York- 
Cleveland air mail service. 
was placed on the regular air mail run 
between Cleveland and New Brunswick, 
N. J., equipped for radio telephonic com- 


munication with a range of approxi- | 


mately 100 miles from Bellefonte. The 
Bellefonte radio station broadcasted wea- 
ther and other information to this plane. 
This station is located about four and 
one-half miles from the Bellefonte field 


and is remotely controlled from the ‘| 


hangar office, enabling the personnel 
there to broadcast information without 
interfering with radio reception at that 


point. 


Infringement Denied 


On Patent for Bottle 


Coca-Cola Company 
Suit Filed Against Whis- 
tle Company. 


The patent of the Coca-Cola Company 
for a bottle, suggesting rotundity was 


bottle used by the Whistle Company of 
America, which bottle suggests slender- 
ness and lightness. 


This decision was recently rendered by ! 


the District Court for the District of 
Delaware. 


to be determined. In this regard he 
states, “Plaintiff asserts that this fea- 
ture is found in the line known to art 
and architecture as the ‘line of beauty’ 
or Ogee curve. It consists of a double 
or reverse curve, convex and concave. 
This curve the plaintiff finds in de- 
fendant’s bottle. 


ment is inevitable. The minor premise 
is sound. Whether the heart of the in- 


vention resides in the employment of the | 


Ogee curve must be ascertained from the 
novelty of the curve and its employment 
in the prior art. 


for it is as old as the human body. 
means of it the pottery of the ancient 
races was made pleasing to the eye. For 
centuries it has been the hand-maid of 
the architect. 
employed in designs for bottles.” 


The opinion continues, “inasmuch as 
there is only contrast and no similarity 
between the ornamentation of the two 
bottles, it-seems to be that the main in- 
ventive idea is not to be found either in 
the decoration or in the combination of 
the decoration and symmetry of the 
structure. Consequently, infringing 
similarity is to be found, if found at all, 
only in the proportion or symmetry of 
the respective bottles. But there again 
is contrast and not similarity.” 

In conclusion the court states, “save 
for such similariy as results from the 
common use of the Ogee curve and the 
resulting curvilinear contraction of the 
botle, the most causual observer would 
find no dfficulty in distinguishing one 
bottle from the other. As these general 
characteristics are not within the mo- 
noply of plaintiff’s patent and as con- 
fusion, if any, to constitute infringement, 
must result from similarity of the pat- 
ented design, I see no escape from a find- 
ing noninfringement.” 

The full text of the decision is 

published on Page 10. 


» 


Post Office Department, | 





This airplane -' 


Loses | 





| 1915, 


Judge Morris im his opinion | 
states that before the issue of infringe- | 
ment could be determinea the character- | 
istic features of plaintiff’s invention had | 


| consumption per 


If both of these prem- | 
ises are sound a conclusion of infringe- | 


| three-year 


There is, of course, no | 
contention that the curve itself is novel | 


By Believes His Plan 


It has, as well, been long : 
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Representative Black Suggests Production 


Of Beer and Whisky to Use Surplus Crops 


Will Introduce Bill to Restore Agricultural Prosperity by 
Permitting Farmers to Enter Brewing Industry. 


’ 

Representative Loring M. Black, Jr. 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., announced 
orally on August 24 that as soon as the 
next Congress convenes he will intro- 
duce a bill designed to relieve the agri- 
cultural surplus situation by permitting 
farmers, through cooperative organiza- 
tions, to manufacture beverages of more 
than one-half of 1 per cent alcoholit con- 
tent. ow: 
“My bill will set up a system to permit 
the farmers’ organizations to brew and 


. oy . g - f one | 
sell beer of more than one-half of one | currently the barley 


per cent alcoholic content on certifica- 


tion from a board of Government chem- | 


ists that their product is not intoxicating 
in fact,” Mr. Black said? 


and sell whisky for medicinal purposes. 

“Under this plan 
system would be taken away from the 
Prohibition Bureau and turned over to 
the Department of Agriculture. Any 
revenue derived from the system would 
go to the Treasury as a separate fund 
for agricultural relief to be administered 
under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the qualitification 
that it should not be so expended as to 
result in an increased cost of agricul- 
tural products to the consumer. Pertinent 


provisions of the Canadian liquor laws 


will be included. 

“Prohibition came to the country as an 
amendment to the war-time Lever Food 
Control Bill. The argument was then 
advanced that we needed all our agri- 
cultural products for the Army and the 
armies of the Allies.) Now we have a 
situation where, it is asserted, we have 
too much grain and other agricultural 
products. So why not utilize the sur- 


plus?” 


| Cost of Prohibition 


The radio telephone provides a means | To Farmer Discussed 


Mr. Black went on to explain the cost 
of prohibition to the American farmer as 
follows: 

“IT am not a farmer, do not pose as 
a friend of the farmer, have not a single 
farmer in my district, and yet there is 


no man in the House who is more anxious | ; ’ 
| the victims of this situation. 


to see the farm problem solved sensibly. 
In the effort to dig out for myself some 
information on this subject, I developed 
a set of facts which, while they corre- 


spond with my previous sensing of the | 
I think, a | 


| contribution to the serious thought on | 


situation, nevertheless are, 
this subject. The knowledge (which the 
figures which I shall shortly quote re- 
veal) has been available, and has been 


possessed by the friends of the farmer, | 
but they have not had the courage to | 


tell the truth. 


“The truth is: The farmer has brought | 


his present situation upon himself. There 
is nothing the matter with the farmer 
except prohibition, and he is responsible 
for prohibition. 

“We are told very 
pluses. 

“Tf I understand what a 
it is an excess of a supply 


mand. r 
has destroyed, in the case of some of his 


much about sur- 


surplus is, 
over a de- 


cereals, substantially all of the demand, | 
and, in the case of others, a very large | 


proportion of the demand. He has by 


that act destroyed his 
market. Having done this he has no 
right to assert through his spokesmen 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, that he is compelled to buy in a 
protected market and sell in a world’s 
market, for such is not the truth. He 
has by his own act adopted his position, 
as a matter of policy, and it has not been 
forced upon him as the result of com- 


pulsion from any group of citizens out- 
' side his own group. 


“Dealing with the crops thus affected, 


in the order of their importance, we ex- | 
ami first the corn situation. 
recently held not to be infringed by the | spent 


“T have precise and accurate informa- 
tion obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, &vhich indicates that in the years 
1916, and 1917, 


as follows: 


45,543,900 bushels; in 1917, 
bushels; or a total. consumption by that 
industry in the period named of 122,110,- 
000 bushels. This represents an avcrage 
year in the period 
named of 40,703,484 -bushels. 
striking figures, and their significance 


will immediately develop when we realize | 


that the consumption of corn during the 
last three years, viz., ending on January 


1, 1927, was as follows: 1924, 5,357,000 


bushels; 1925, 7,496,000 bushels; 1926, 


8.262,000 bushels; or a total during the | 
21,116,000 ; 


period of only 
bushels, an average use under present 


conditions of only 7,038,000 bushels per | 


year. 


Would Absorb Surplus 


“It will be readily seen that as con- | 
‘-asted with the preprohibition period, ! 


the last three years represents to the 
corn farmer a direct loss of American 
markets aggregating over 100,000,000 
bushels. The significance of the loss of 
this market will be further appreciated 
when we realize that with all the talk 


of the American farmer’s corn; upon ex- 
amining this surplus we find that in the 
year 1926 we exported in round numbers 
23,000,000 bushels of corn; in 1925 about 
9,750,000 bushels of corn; in 1924, about 


| 25,000,000 bushels of corn. Getting down 


close to the facts -f the immediate pres- 
ent we therefore observe that the av- 
erage corn surplus as represented by our 
volume of exports of corn during the 


; last three years amounts to less than 


19,000,000 bushels per annum. 

“It is therefore most plainly apparent 
that if the American farmer had not de- 
liberately thrown away his own domes- 
tic market for over 40,000,000 bushels of 
his corn per annum, he would have noth- 
ing to complain about in the way of an 
American market for his corn. He has 
deliberately destreyed his domestic mar- 





“The same or- | 
ganizations would be allowed to make | 


the entire permit | 


| to 


| bushels per annum. 
| these two average figures we find that 





| now sell in the domestic market 
sold to that industry | 
(which paid the premiums) because of }{ 
| the 





| to compete 
| therefore, 





The farmer, through prohibition, | 


own American | 
| cereal): We find a most astonishing situ- | 
' ation in dealing with these same years | 
} 1915-16-17. 
brewery consumption of rice was nearly | 
somewhat | 
pounds; and in 1917, , 
use | 
| during that three-year period of over | 
434,000,000 pounds; an average use per | 


the three crop | 
years immediately preceding the adop- | 
tion of prohibition, the use of corn by | 


istilli d brewing industries was | 
oe - | over 44,000,000 


“In 1915, 27,143,000 bushels; in 1916, | 118,000,000 pounds. 


49,324,000 | 


These are | 


| tical 


| American rice production, were it 





| consumption of 37,500,000 pounds. 





| hop country. 
| quent, for we find that in 1924, domestic 
consumption of hops by the beer industry | 


ket of more than twice the size of his 
present export surplus. 


“When we consider that the primary | 


receipts of corn at all terminal markets 
during the year runs in the neighborhood 
of 200,000,000 bushels we will -hen see 
that he has destroyed an American mar- 
ket for practically one-fifth of the corn 
he ships to market. In other words, he 
has destroyed the market at home 
one of every five carloads of corn that 
he ships. 


“This is bad enough, for not only has | 
he done this, but when we consider con- | 
see | 


situation, we 
that in the same three pre-prohibition 
years, viz.,“1915-16-17, the brewing and 
distilling demand for barley and malt 
aggregated in 1915, 65,349,000 bushels; 
1916, 62,164,000 bushels; 1917, 85,738,000 
bushels; or a total demand in that period, 
of 213,252,000 bushels, practically equal 
one crop of barley, or an average 
annual use of barley by that American 
industry of 71,084,166 bushels. 


“Incidental to this situation it should | 


be remembered that these industries used 
the best qualities of barley for which 


they paid always substantial premiums, | 


In the present situation, viz., in the last 
three years, we find the use by that in- 
dustry to be: 1924, 5,831,000 bushels; 
1925, 5,468,000 bushels; 1926, 5,863,000 
bushels; or an aggregate use during the 
period of 17,162,568 bushels. 

“This represents an average annual 
use at the present time of 5,720,856 
By contrast with 


by prohibition the American market for 
the American farmers barely has been 
reduced by 65,363,000 bushels per year. 


| Present Crop Sold 
| Chiefly as Feed 


“And this is not all. 

“What barley the American farmers 
is, of 
course, not now 
consumption 
feed 


small 
substantially as 


comparatively 


now, but is sold 


barley and comes therefore into compe- | 


tion directly with corn and oats. Both 
the barley and the corn farmer are thus 
On the 
one hand the corn farmer has lost an 


size of his exportable surplus, and on 
the other hand he is compelled to com- 
pete with barley now used as a feed 


largely in place of corn, because, as a | 


fact, most barley used as feed displaces 
that much corn. 

“This would not be an embarrassing 
situation for the northwestern farmer 
were it not for the fact that he has 
lost the market which pays his premiums 
for his good grain and has not been given 
in return anything more than a chance 
with corn. Substantially, 


bushels per annum of barley, or nearly 


one-third of the barley crop, the north- | 


western barley farmer and the middle 


western corn farmer -are engaged in a | 
competitive struggle for the feed busi- | 
The result is, of course, injury to | 


ness. 
both. 


“When we look at rice (and our south- | 
ern friends wili perhaps be able to ex- | 
tol City Line, Cairn Thompson Line, Ca- 


plain some of the inconsistencies in this 


We find that in 1915 the 


168,000,000 pounds; in 1916, 
over 141,000,000 
about 125,500,000 pounds; a total 


annum of nearly 145,000,000 pounds. 
“Now then, when we look at the pres- 
ent situation as revealed in rice we find 


that in 1924, we exported 227,757,000 | 
| pounds of rice, and strange to say in |} 


the same year, We imported over 38,- 
000,000 pounds. 

* “In 1925, we exported 
pounds and imported over 
pounds. 

“In 1926, last year, a most astonish- 
ing situation developed, viz., we exported 
pounds and imported 
In other words, we 
imported last year, 1926, nearly 74,000,- 
000 pounds of rice more than we ex- 
ported. How is this equalization 
going to be applied to that situation? 
I leave the answer to the ingenious in- 


112,000,000 
57,500,000 


tellects who are able to reason that the | 
| MeNary-Haugen bill is not a pvice-fix- 


ing measure. 

“But dealing seriously with the prac- 
results. of prohibition upon rice. 
We find that in the three years con- 
cluding on January 1 last, our net ex- 
port of rice averaged 171,000,000 
pounds in excess of our import, and 
this whole excess was confined to the 
one year, 1924. Yet it is apparent that 
if we retained our domestic market for 
rice averaging nearly 145,000,000 
pounds per annum, taking our three- 
year average experience just cited, we 
would be substantially on an import 
basis on rice all the time. 

“Which means, of course, that the 
not 
for prohibition, would be inadequate to 
satisfy American domestic demands. 


: Consumption of Hops 

| By Beer Industry Smaller 
that has been going on about the ex- 
portable surplus dragging down the price | 


“Dealing now with hops—and_ this 
should be of very particular and pe- 
culiar interest to one of the parents of 
the farm relief bill, Senator McNary— 
we find that the domestic consumption 
of hops in the year 1915 was 38,839,000 
pounds; in the year 1916 was 37,451.000 


pounds; in 1917 was 41,958,000 pounds; a | 


total consumption during that period of 
112,249,000 pounds, or an average annual 


the 
States 


the United 
hop-growing 


preprohibition 
was the 


years 
largest 


| country in the world; now it produces 


around 20 per cent of the world’s crop. 

“It is not surprising that there is 
something radically wrong with the pros- 
perity of the farmer in the northwestern 
The figures indeed are elo- 


was reduced to 3,814,000 pounds; in 1925, 
% 


| Traffie A Iso 


fOr | 4 % 
| Compacts f or Allotment of 


| is not 


| ings, 


he confronts this situation: | 


| That to the extent at least of 65,000,000 . 
| American 





, Holland 


In | 





Approval Required 


Of Rate Agreements 


Among Ship Lines 


Shipping Beard Orders Pri- 


vate Companies to Present 
Plans for Ratification. 


Rights to Be Considered Be- 
fore Going Into Effect. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
commodations or other special privileges 
or advantages; 

Controlling, regulating, preventing or 
destroying competition; 

Pooling apportioning 
losses, or traffic; 

Alloting ports, restricting or otherwise 
regulating the number and character of 
sailings between ports; 

Lifmiting or regulating 
the volume or 


or earnings, 


in any way 


ing arrangement. 

All copies or 
ments, modifications or 
thereof submitted for the Board’s ap- 
proval under Section 15 shall clearly 
show (preferably in the opening para- 


memoranda of agrce- 
cancellations 


graph) their nature, the parties, ports, | 


and subject matter in detail, and refer- 
ence to any previously filed agreements 
to which they may relate. 
Express Approval Required. 

Performance under a Section 15 agree- 
ment, modification or cancellation thereof 
autherized until the Board has 
expressly approved it. 

The practice of assuming approval of 


the Board of copies of minutes of meet- 


circulars and tariffs before the 
Board has formally ruled thereon is no 
longer sanctioned; without # prejudice, 


however, to protection and rights hereto- | 


fore acquired under that practice. 
Statements of routine arrangements 
for carrying out authorized agreements 
will not be accepted for formal filing by 
the Board but may be received as in- 


‘ ° | formation. 
American market of more than twice the | = 


| Submitted in November. 1926, 


Decided August 16, 1927 
Ex Parte 4. 
mitted November 8, 1926. 


Section 15 Inquiry. Sub- 
Decided Au- 


| gust 16, 1927: 


Charles S. Belsterling for Isthmian 
Steamship Lines; Frank N. Bowers for 
International Freighting Corp.; Iva A. 
Campbeil for A. H. Bull & Co., Bull-In- 


sular Line, Dollar Steamship Line, Mc- | 


Cormick Steamship Co., and Munson 
Steamship Line; M. F. Cropley for Mat- 
son Navigation Co., and Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co.; Harold S. Deming for Booth- 
Shipping Corp., and Export 
Steamship Corp. 

W. V. Harloe for United 
pany; Roscoe H. Hupper for American 
Diamond Lines, American Levant Line, 
American Line, American 
Lines, Anchor Donaldson Line, 
Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Baltic 
American Line, Biue Funnel Line, Bris- 


nadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Clyde Steamship Company Santo Do- 


tion, Compagnie Generale 
tique, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, Cun- 


ard Steamship Company, Ltd., Donaldson | 
Eller- | 


Line, Ellerman’s Phoenix Line, 
man’s Wilson Line, Export Steamship 
Corporation, Fabre Line, Furness Lines, 
Hamburg-American Line, Head Line, 
America Line, Inter-Continen- 
tal Transport Services, Lamport & Holt, 
Ltd. 


Leyland Line, Lloyd Sabaudo, 


Line, Navigazione Generale Italiana, 


and Cuba Steamship Company, 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, 


North German Lloyd, Norwegian-Amer- | 


ica Line, Oriole Lines, Pacific Steam Nav- 


| igation Company, Panama Pacific Line, 


Red “D” Line, Red Star Line, Royal 


| Holland Lloyd, Reyal Mail Steam Packet 
| Company, 
fee | 


Scandinavian-American Line. 

Spanish Royal Mail Line, Swedish 
American Line, Transatlantica Italiana, 
United States Lines, White Star Line, 
and Yankee Line; Kerr Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., Agents for Wilhelmsen Line 
and Cia de Navegacao Lloyd Brazileiro; 
Frank P. Latimer for American Palmetto 


Line, Carolina Company, Donaldson Line, | 
Henry Nanninga Co., Trosdal, Plant & | 


Lafonta, and J. A. VonDohlen Co.; John 


McAuliffe for Argonaut Steamship Line. | 


2,256,000 pounds; in 1926, 3,425,000 
pounds; an average annual use of about 
three and one-third million pounds. I 


think it is very plain to all of us that | 


the American people cannot be made to 
drink near-beer. This is sad, but it is 
true, and certainly prohibition may be 


| charged up by the Oregon hop farmer 


with the blame for the loss of his own 
domestic market. 
“I claim that the facts of this situa- 


ican farmer should be told the truth by 
those whom he trusts as his advisors and 
by his representatives. Again I re- 
iterate, prohibition is responsible for the 
farmer's troubles because it is_prohibi- 
tion that has largely destroyed the 
farmer’s domestic market and _ has cre- 


| ated the present exportable surplus. I 


question, therefore, the honesty of an 
idea which asks that the American 
farmer be permitted to correct his legis- 
lative mistake in the case of prohibition 
~—by making another mistake in the at- 
tempt to reimburse himself for his loss 
of markets by collecting for that loss 
through an equalization fee or through 


| the avenue of an appropriation of which 


the $250,000,000 proposed in recent at- 
tempted farm relief bills is only the be- 
ginning, and the ultimate aggregate of 
which no man may now caleulate for the 
succeeding years. And the plain purpose 
is that the costs shall be borne by the 
consumers of his products.”* 


Affected | 


| comparative 
character of freight or | 
| passenger traffic to be carried; 

In any manner providing for an ex- | 
clusive, preferential or cooperative work- | 
| sued 


| O'Reilly 


| can 


Merchant | 
Anchor | 


‘ ; ‘ . | ports 
mingo Line, Columbus Marine Corpora- | ! a 


Transatlan- | 


| Steamship Co., Inc.; W. 


Lord | 
| Line, Manchester Liners, National Greek | 


| for 


’ | planes 
tion should be faced, and that the Amer- | ee 


‘ their 


F irst Returns of Religious Census 


YEARLY 


[INDEX 


Are Received by Census Bureau 


Denominations. 


| 
Summary of Christian Reformed Church Model for All’ 


| country. They are later checked up by 
| the national organization, an official of 
which usually writes the section of the 
| Government’s final report on the denomi- 
national history, doctrine and organiza 
tion .of the church. 
| The bulletins are later compiled into 
| a consolidated report known as the cen- 
sus Of religious bodies, according to Mr 
Trvesdell,. 
| The summary of the census of the 
Christian Reformed Church follows a 
| bulletin issued several weeks ago cover- 
ing the Catholic Apostolic Church. This 
bulletin was not preceded by an official 
summary, Mr. Truesdell explained. Its 


| 
| 


contents include information «relating to | 


membership, church edj value of 
church —_ expenditures—the 
which is summarized in the preliminary 
summaries, 

There are also statistical tables giving 
figures of the various 
census, and the latter portion éf the bul- 
letin gives the information relating to 
history, doctrine and organization ob- 
tained from the officiai church sources. 

More detailed sumtsaries may be is- 
for other denominations than for 
the Christian Reformee Church, espe- 
cially with regard to State statistics, 
it was stated. In cases of denomina- 
tions with subdivisions and _ branches, 
these may all be included in the same 


ces, 





| 


information | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


summary. Following is the summary of 


the Christian Reformed Church census ! 


in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the returns 
received, there were 245 churches of the 
Christian Reformed Church in the United 
States in 1926, as compared with 226 
churches for which reports were received 
in 1916. The total membership reported 
in 1926, including both communicants 
and baptized members not yet confirmed, 
amounted to 98,534. 
reported in 1916 was 38,668 which 
cluded communicant members only and 
not the baptized and unconfirmed. 

Vaiue of church property (including 
church edifices, furniture, etc., but not 


including parsonages) was $4,944,850, ! 


as compared with $1,658,308 in 1916. 
The total expenditures for running ex- 
penses, benevolences, missions, ete., were 
$1,743,060 as compared with $715,193 in 
1916. 

Sunday schools were reported by 177 
churches in 1926, with 1,947 teachers 
and 25,245 scholars. The number of 
Sunday school teachers reported in 1916 
was 1,681 and the number of scholars 


24,445, 


The more important data for the 
Christian Reformed Church are shown 
by States in the table below. All fig- 


ures for 1926 are preliminary and sub- 


ar <> ject to correction. 


Summary for the Christian Reformed Church, By States, 1926 and 1916: 


Number of Mem- > 
churches bership* 
1926 1916 1926 
14 137,266 
18 14 9,851 
100 88 48,088 
10 2,911 
Minnesota 17 4,381 
Iowa Sr cteceies 40 12,437 
South Dakota..... 11 2,694 
Washington 6 
California 5 
7Other Siates 24 


245 


New Jersey 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


BOCA 55 508 98,534 


. 226 
* Membership for 


$4,944,850 $1,658,308 
1916 not comparable. 


1926 
550,500 
718,500 


166,000 
129,500 
437,600 
122,000 


345,000 


V aiue of Church 


*Expenditures 

1926 1916 
140,605 73,863 
286.380 59,546 
787,400 342,595 


24,481 


property 

1916 

195,722 

186,046 

835,528 
39,800 
46,087 

163,850 
22,700 
12,800 
12,900 


142,875 


66,259 
177,719 98,530 
38,836 18,001 
40,594 7,243 
32,196 3,292 
115,692 70,267 


41,500 
47,000 


$1,743,060 $715,193 
j Includes Ohio, Indiana and Montana 


with four churches; New York and Colorado with three churches; North Dakota and 





E. K. Morse for American Despatch 
Line, Lone Star Steamship Co., McCor- 
mick Steamship Co.. Munson-McCormick 
Line, and Munson Steamship Line; J. B. 
for American & Australian 
Line, American and Indian Line, Ameri- 
& Manchurian Line, Ellerman & 
Bucknall, and Norton, Lilly & Co; A. 
W. Parry, Jr, for Atlantic, Gulf & 
Oriental Steamship Co., Bank Line. 

Barber Steamship Line, Dollar Line, 


| Fern Line, Furness, Withy & Co., Alfred 


Holt & Co., Kerr Steamship Line, Nip- 


| pn Yusen Kaisha, Norton, Lilly & Co., 


and Suzuki & 
for Maritimes a 


Osaka’ Shosen Kaisha, 
Co.; Forman B. Pearce 


SS | Vapeur and Srcieta Generale de Trans- 
Fruit Com- 


ports; N. 0. kerick for American Delta 
Line, American Dixie Line, American 
Premier Line, Fern Line. 

Gulf and West Mediterranean Line, 
Head Line, Lord Line, Lykes Bros., Rip- 
ley Steamship Co. Inc., Maclay Line, 
Richard Meyer Co., Mississippi Shipping 
Co., Navigazione Alta Italia, Ross & 
Heyn, Inc., Societa Generale de Trans- 
Maritime a Vapeur, Southern 
Shipping & Trading Co., Southern States 
Line, Hugo Stinnes Line, Swedish Amer- 
ica Mexico Line, Tampa _ Inter-Ocean 
Steamship Co. Texas Star Line. 

Trans-Atlantic Steamship Co., Tros- 
dal, Plant & Lafonta, and United Gulf 
P. Rudrow for 
Arrow Line; Joseph N. Teal for Ameri- 


| can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., Columbia 


Pacific Shipping Co., and Oregon Orien- 
tal Line; C. A. Torrence for American- 
Hawaaian Steamship Co., Argonaut 
Steamship Co., Inc., Arrow Line, Dollar 


“we : : apace! ‘ | Steamship Line, Luckenbach Steamship 
Navigazione Libera Triestina, New York | P F 
New | 


Co., Inc., Munson-McCormick Line, and 
Panama-Pacific Line. 
The report of the Board will be 
printed in the issue of August 26. 


Winners Are Named 
For Plane Desien 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

craft Company of Bristol, Pa., and the 
Curtiss Airplane and Motor Company, 
Inc., of Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

The requirements for which designs 
were submitted by these companies are 
a light-powered two-seater of an all- 
around, all-purpose type which can be 
used by the National Guard Squadrons 
in flying training, in fixed gumery 
training, in flexible eunncery trzinins, 
an observer in radic photo- 
graphic training, and for cross-country 
flying. The motive power will be the 
Wright J-5 motor, which has achieved 
so much success recently in the trans- 


| oceanic flights. 


This is a step taken in the course 
refitting National Guard Squadrons 
throughout the country with planes of 
modern construction. The war-time 
used in the last few years by 
the National Guard Squadrons are be- 
ing salvaged and at the present time 
are being replaced by the training planes 
‘now used by the Army Ain Corps at its 
flying schools, and by a very limited 
number of the service type observation 
planes of the Army. 

The work of the National Guard 
mainly, of intrastate mature and does 
not demand long cruising radius nor 
arrangement for complete wartime mil- 
itary load. The Technical Section of 
the Army Air Corps recently called for 
bids for a type of plane to suit these 
particular needs; one lighter in general 
characteristics than the service type of 
planes now_used in the Army Air Corps 
units, yet heavier than the primary train- 
ing planes used at Brooks and Kellw 
Fields. ; 

Officers of the National Guard Squad- 
rons generally await the receipt of the 
new planes with enthusiasm for the pos- 
sibilities of an increase in the scope of 
training programs, 


of 


is 


Kansas with two churches, and Massachu8etts and New Mexico with one church each. 


Radio Discrimination 


Against South Denied | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of stations existing when the Federal 
Radio Commission came into being was 
a matter which could not be controlled 
in any manner whatsoever. 

The Federal Radio Commission is not 
in any manner acting against the inter- 
ests of any Southern States in their de- 
sire to have broadcasting stations and 
the Commission cannot accept the state- 
ment that the South is being badly 
treated by the Radio Commission. I as- 
sure you that such is not the case, when 
only last week permits were granted to 
at least eight new broadcasting stations 
in the Southern States and not a single 
one in the North. 

The Commission is quite aware of the 


on an equitable basis among the States, 
and that is one of the dominating fea- 
tures of the action of the Commission 
at this time and surely a station should 
not be deprived of its license simply be- 
cause it does not happen to be in a 
Southern State. 

It is a fact that the Southern States 
are not particularly well represented in 
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Alexanderson Patent 
On Radio Receiver 


Declared to Be Valid 


Infringement Found in Suit 
by Radio Corporation and 
Westinghouse Company. 


Selectivity Increased 


| Use of Invention With Later 
Improvements Is Held 


to Be Illegal. 


Alexanderson Patent 1173079, which 
relates to radio receiving apparatus, and 
| particularly to a system for the selection 
| of oscillations of a given wave length 
from mixed oscillations, was held to be 
valid and infringed by the District Court 
| for the Southern District of New York 
in a suit by the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company v. E. J. Ed- 
mond & Company. 


The court pointed out, that it was 
Alexanderson’s conception that by a se- 
ries of tuned circuits, connected by suit- 
able relays, which would effectively im- 
press upon the succeeding circuit the se- 
lected oscillations of the preceding cir- 
cuit, a very high degree of selectivity 
could be attained without loss of signal 
strengih. The court found that, although 
this conception may have occurred to 
others, Alexanderson was the first to 
use the audion as a relay for this pur- 
pose. The court was convinced that this 
was inventive. It was found that the 
prior art did not disclose anticipation 
| of Alexanderson’s invention. 


The court held that infringement of 
the patent was not avoided by using the 
invention with subsequent improvements, 
“The question is,” the court stated, 
“whether without improvement the in- 
vention was operative.” 

The court held that a patent disclosure 
| which could have been made to work by 
intelligent efforts on the part of op- 
eratives is not to be held inoperative even 
though empirical va iaticns of elements 
| of the device were needed for operation, 
and even though the disclosure would be 
of little commercial value without sub- 
sequent inventions. 

The full text of the decision is 

published on Page 10. 


the broadcasting field but it is also a 
fact that this Commiss‘on cannot be held 
responsible for that state of affairs be- 
cause if the people of the South do not 
want broadcasting stations and do not 
make application for them the Commis- 
jesion cannot take any action whatsoever. 
Unauthorized Power Used. 

The owner of station KWKH, Mr. W. 
K. Henderson, at a public hearing be- 
fore the Commission admitted on the 
witness stand that his station was oper- 
ating on a power at least three times 
that authorized by the Commission and 
naturally the Commission had to take 
official notice of such disregard of the 
Commission’s rule and in accordance with 
the Radio Act of 1927 this fact may be 
reported to the Department of Justice 





l | with the request that the proper legal 
Section of the Radio Act of 1927 which | 
intimates that stations should be allotted | 


steps be taken. 

The Commission as a Commission can 
take no legal proceedings against any 
broadcasting operator but in accordance 
with the Radio Act must refer such mat- 
ters to the Department of Justice with 
the proper recommendation. 





In this case the recommendation was 


; that the owner of this station should be 


properly disciplined as laid down in the 
Act mentioned. 


The switchman uncouples a car and throws the 
switch. The detached car glides on to the siding, 
the switch is thrown back, and the rest of the train 
proceeds on the main line. For a while the loose 
cat runs at the same speed and apparently thinks it 
is still on the main track. But gradually it slows 
down and finally comes to rest against a bumper— 
the end of the track. It can go no farther. It is 


There are businesses that have been side-tracked 
and do not know it. Unaware, they left the main 
line and are still continuing under their own mo- 
mentum. But soon they will reach the end of the 
track, with a bump, or will slow up and stop be- 
cause the initial motive power has been withdrawn, 


necessary than ever today that busi- 


nesses Should stay on the main track. The moment 


switch they cannot return without 


backing up, and unless they do return they cannot 
go on. The main track is this modern world, its new 
demands and wants. ’The business that caters to it 


it, must back up if necessary, or it 


will soon find itself off on a side-track by itself 


CALKINS ¢> HOLDEN, inc ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE - 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Unified Regulations Sought 


To Cover Federal Leaves of Absence 


Interdepartment Board of Simplified Office 
Procedure Und ertakes Study of 


Lack of uniformity in Federal Depart- 
mental regulations governing the allow- 
ance of annual and sick leave to Federal 
employes has caused the Interdepart- 
mental Board of Simplified Office Pro- 


cedure, made up of chief clerks of de- j 


partments and the larger independent 
establishments, to launch an in.cnsive 


Study looking toward standardization of | 


these regulations, the Chief Coordinator 
of the United States, 
Smither, announced in an oral statement 
August 24. 


The attention of the Chief Coordina- 


tor’s Office, Brig. Gen. Smither declared, | 


has been called to the divergent regula- 
tions affecting sick and 
the various Government 
The law, he pointed 
fhe granting of 30 days annual leave 
and 30 days sick leave, if needed, “in 
the discretion of departmental heads.” 
-Because of apparent lack of uniformity 
in the administration of these regula- 
tions, Brig. Gen. Smither said that he 
had ordered the Assistant Chief Coor- 
sdinator, Major A. H. Eck, to act as 
executive Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Board in reference to the matter, 
and endeavor to work out a uniform 
code of annual and sick leave regula- 
tions, agreeable to all concerned, which 
would be applicable to Government em- 
ployes within the District of Columbia 
‘as well as in the field. 


Different Forms Used 


In Various Departments 


When the Board, under the guidance 
of Major Erck, began its studies on 


Departments. 


June 21 of this year, it found, from the | 


administrative standpoint, that 25 dif- 
ferent forms of leave certificates, in 16 
different sizes, and three different color 
schemes were used, Major Erck stated 
‘orally. This, he said, necessitates a 
large amount of work for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and one of the ob- 
jects of the Interdepartmental Board is 
to reduce the number of these leave 
forms, possibly into ome standardized 
form of each that would make for 
economy as well as expedite the produc- 
tion of them by the printing office. At 
present, he explained, the Government 
Printing Office must keep on hand the 
various forms required by the separate 
departments, and, upon orders from any 
department, must print 


Daily Decisions 


of the | 
Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-17821 (S). Army pay —Desertion. Where 
a former soldier is apprehended after his 
enlistment has expired, is tried by court- 
martial for wartime desertion or the ¢ 2 
of desertion is removed 
entered, the man is not a 
and ‘s not entitled to pay 
prehension until released 
whether if he were 
deserter he would be 
date of apprehension a 
enlistment is not decided. 
from the Army subsequent to 
1920, will not be considered or tres 
pay purposes as a dese n from 
during the World War. Where a 
of desertion has been conitemp 
entered in the record of a sol 
charge is removed 
after as erfoneou 
finding ofa constit 
which 
ment, suc 
record will not 
poses. 
A-19934 (S). 
duty station—Public 
The field personnel 
propriation fc of 
tenance of Hospitals” 
fied pursuant t I a 
1924, it is not permissi 
such employes 
their comper 
traveling expe 
tiom, such ition 
in contravention of 
of March 2, 1926, 44 
Gen. 641; 5 id. 156, ¢ 
A-18816. Contract 
penses of employe of 
nection with delivery 
Alaska Railroad. Wher 
vided for constraction 
car, delivery to be made f 
plant. and supplemental 
tered into whereby a.: experienced et 
of the contractor was to accompan) 
ear to its destination and remain suffi 
time to supervise the placing of the car 
in service and give imstruction to the 
Alaska Railroad in the operation of said 
car, no provision having been made in the 
original contract therefor, the said services 
having been fendered, payment of the ex- 
penses incurrd in accordance the te 
of supplemental contract 
A-19253 (8). Veterans’ 
ance —Revival. Uncollected 
pensation otherwis« } 
which accrued during the pe 
ficiary was an enrolled 
from a transferred, member of the Nave 
Reserve Force, may»be applied as premiums 
toward reviving insurance under section 305 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, as amended 
by the act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 799. 6 
Comp. Gen, 743 
The words “hereafter revived” appear- 
ing in th: proviso added to section 305 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, by the act of 
July 2. 1926, 44 Stat. 799, 800, authorizing 
revival of insurance by _ application as 
premiums of uncollected disability compen- 
sation. wherein is named a restricted per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries, mean’ 
ance which is revived or reinstated 
affirmative action of the Veterans’ 
subsequent to July 2, 1926, and any } 
insurance is subject to the restricted pe 
mitted class named in the statute. 
Installments of insurance revived after 
the death of the insured under section 305 
of the World Veterans’ Act, as amended by 
the act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 799, which 
would have accrued in favor of the insured 
during his lifetime as for permanent total 
disability, are not payable to the death 
beneficiary within the restricted permitted 
class named in the statute or to the estate 
of the insured, but 3 
A-19584. 


such 


rtion fromt 


emain unpaid 
Transporta n—Freight San 
Francisco, Calif. to Amacortes, Wash 
Coast Guard, Minimum charge — Trans 
shipment at Seattle Wash. Conflict in 
dariff resolved in favor of shipper. 


Y 


Big. Gen. H. C. | 


annual leave in | 


out, provides for | 


the specified | 


Regulations. 


form for them. If the single form is de- 


cided upon, he added, the entire pro- | 


cedure would be greatly simplified, both 
from the standpoints of economy 
time. 

The Interdepartmental Board, Major 
Erck, declared, has been pursuing its 
studies since June 


to be made. 


the question taken up. The next meet- 
ing of the Board will be held September 
7, when Major Erck will report progress 
made in his studies. 


Memorandum Sent Heads 
Of All Establishments 


The memorandum sent to the 
of all Government departments and es- 
tablishments by 
with the leave regulations study, follows 
in full text: 

The Interdepartmental Board on Sim- 
plified Office Procedure, with the ap- 
proval of the Chief Coordinator, has un- 
dertaken the study of the leave regula- 
tions of all departments and establish- 
ments, with the object of standardizing 


and | 


21, at which time | 
the Chief Cordinator ordered the study | 
Meetings are held inter- | 
mittently, he added with new phases of | 


heads | 


Major Erck dealing | 


the same with respect to Government em- | 


ployes within the District of Columbia 
and in the field. 

. Therefore the Board requests that it 
be furnished with four (4) copies of the 
leave regulations mow in force within 
your department or establishment. 

The Board further requests that it be 
furnished with four (4) copies of all 
forms now used in the administration of 
the leave regulations. 


Officers From Japan 


Attend Army Schools | 


Training Given Under Agree- 
ment for Mutual Exchange 
of Personnel. 


Arrangements have been made -for 
three officers of the Imperial Japanese 
Army to take courses at the Special 
Service Schools of the United 
Army, according to an announcement of 
the Department of War on August 24. 

The training will be accorded these 
officers, it is stated, under an agreement 
between the two governments for the 
mutual exchange of officers who are 
studying the language of the other coun- 
try. Three American Army officers are 
now attached to units of the Japanese 
Arny. 


States | 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows: 

with an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Jap- 
anese Governments for the mutual ex- 
change, for periods of six months’ train- 
ing, of Army officers who are studying 
the language of the other country, ar- 
rangements have been made for the fol- 
lowing officers of the Imperial Japanese 
Army to take courses at the Special 
Service Schools of the War Department 
during the scholastic year commencing 
next month: 

Major Yuzaburo (having been on duty 
with the Railroad Regiment of the Coast 
Artillery Corps at Fort Eustis, Va.) is 
authorized to attend the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Major Toshijiro Takeuchi (having 
been on duty with the Second Division 
Trains at Fort Sam Houston, Texas) is 
authorized to attend the Tank School at 
Camp Meade, Maryland. 

Captain Masachik Hirata is on duty 
with an infantry regiment of the Second 
Division at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

This year three American Army offi- 
cers, who are completing a language 
course in Japan, are attached to units of 
the Japar Army. 


In accordance 


Army Orders 


*sssUCG seUgus. on. 
iliant E. Kepner, Air Corps, it 
nt duties at Scott Field, 
assistant commandant of 4 
and Airship School, same 


ty, Infantry, ,; 


list. 


antry, now | 


‘ General 
Colo.. ordered to report to Army 
board 

Second Lieut 


relieved f 


. Will W: White, Air 

m furthe2 

Antonio, Tex.. ordered to duty at 

States Military Academy. 

Col. Frederick FE. 

lery Corps, relieved 
N. C., ordered to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

ssell LL. Meredith, Air Corps. 

epartment, ordered to proceed 

States and his home to await 


Corps, 


United 


retirement 
Capt. Rufu 
relieved from a 
Quartermaster depot, 
ordered to duty as 

termaster, Fort Biss, xX. 

st Lie George W. Bailey, Jr... Air 
(Cavalry relieved from detail in 


Philadelphia, 


Pa., 


Denver, | 
retiring | 


assignment at San | 


Johnston, Coast Artil- | 
from duty at Raleigh, | 


Walter, Quartermaster Corps, | 
ssignment at Philadelphia | 


assistant to the quar- 


the Air Corps, with 2nd Division, Fort | 


Sam Houston, Tex., 
dent Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Capt. Richard ©. Mallonee, Field Artil- 
rery, name placed on detached officers’ 
Lieut. Col. Frank J. 
detailed as 
Corps procure 


Signal 
Fran- 


fficer in charge of 
nent district of San 
cisco, in addition to other duties. 
First Lieut. Milton A. Hill, 65th 
try, relieved from 
Corps, detailed in 


Infan- 
assignment to that rewgi- 
Air Corps, relieved from 


ordered to duty as stu- |! 


list. | 
Griffin, Signal Corps, | 


College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, | 


Mayaguez, Porto 

Capt. Fenton G. Epling, Coast Artillery 
Corps, detailedin Air Corps ,relieved 
duty at Fort Eustis, 
Field, Tex. 

Col. Frank H. 
Lieut. Col, 
master Cory 


Zico. 


Watson, Infantry,” and 
Thomas M. Hunter, Quarter- 

detailed as members of a 
court of inquiry im Third Corps Area, vice 
Cols, Henry ©, Price. Infantry, and Robert 
5S. Offtey, Finance Department. 

Capt. Jesse P. Green, 23rd Infantry, re 
lieved from assignment at Fort Samn Hous- 
lieved from assigmment at Fort Sam Hous- 
try, Arkansas National Guard, 


from | 
Va., ordered to Brooks . 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS’ vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Reh a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Census of Agriculture Taken Each Five Years 
Covering Number of Farms and Crop Statistics 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Sixth Article—Agricultural Statistics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


By W. L. Austin, 


Chief Statistician for Agriculture, Bureau of the 
Census. 


HE census of agricultural statistics, inaugurated 

in 1840 in connection with the regular decen- 

nial census of population, is in charge of the 

Division of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, 

Department of Commerce. By the terms of the Act 

of March 3, 1919, which provided for the Fourteenth 

Decennial Census, taken in 1920, a mid-decennial census 

of agriculture was authorized and taken in 1925. The 

Act also carried an authorization for such an agricul- 
tural census each tenth year thereafter. 


Thus there is legal provision for an agricultural 
census every five years, consisting of the regular 
enumeration every 10 years in connection with the 
Decennial Census which covers the United States and 
its outlying possessions, and a mid-decennial census 
of agriculture confined to enumeration within conti- 
nental United States. 

* . * 

The Chief Statistician, who is responsible to the 
Director of the Census, is in charge of the census of 
agriculture, including livestock, and at the decennial 
census including irrigation and drainage. His duties 
include determination of the scope of the information 
to be obtained; the planning and supervision of the 
compilation of statistics; the planning of the methods 
of the presentation of the data, and the supervision of 
the preparation of the publications. 


He also acts as representative of the Bureau of 
the Census in conference with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and with other agencies of 
the Government and outside interests with respect 
to agricultural statistics. He has supervision of special 
tabulations, surveys, studies and researches for other 
governmental offices, committees of Congress and State 
Governments, colleges and associations. 

* 7 * 


N this advisory capacity, the Chief Statistician for 

Agriculture acts as chairman of a committee tcon- 
sisting of officials of the Bureau of the Census and 
of the Department of Agriculture, and others, designed 
to ascertain from various sources what statistical in- 
formation is needed and to consider the form of the 
schedules by which the enumeration is made. Ques- 
tions of policy, such as the elimination of the inquiries 
requested by local interests, but not of national im- 
portance, so as to keep the task within the necessary 
limits, also are considered by this committee. 


With a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Chief Statistician constitutes a committee 
to foster cooperation and eliminate duplication in the 
statistical work of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. A saving of approximately $500,000 was 
made in the cost of the field canvass of the 1925 agri- 
cultural census by permitting 38 State agricultural 
statisticians of the Department of Agriculture to act 
as supervisors and by the use of county agents. In 
addition the Chief Statistician serves on miscellaneous 
committees, such as the Interdepartmental Committee 
to consider plans for the World Agricultural Census 
to be taken in 1930-1931. This Committee includes 
representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. 

The Division of Agriculture has been a major unit 
of the Bureau of the Census since 1850. The legal 
length of the period of the agricultural census is three 
years, but the actual period for each decennial and mid- 
decennial census covers approximately four years, the 
final year being given to the cleaning up of odds and 
ends and the preparation of special tabulations, com- 
pilations and the printing of the final volumes. 


Out of the 10-year period there remains approxi- 
mately two years or a little longer which are given 
over to many special compilations for Government and 
State officials, and preliminary work for the next 
census, including conferences to determine the _ in- 
quiries for the schedules, preparation of the com- 
parative information sheets and outlining the pro- 
gram of the general field and office work. Definitions 
are also made of the principal terms used in the 
schedules, historical table forms prepared and instruc- 
tions for supervisors and enumerators and for the 
office force. 

n * +” ° 

THE mid-decennial census of agriculture, the first of 

which was taken in 1925, is the largest and most 
extensive inquiry conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census between the decennial periods. With its scope 
limited by legal provisions, it still carries a schedule 
of 178 inquiries, has required the services of more than 
26,000 persons and cost more than $4,000,000. 


The work of taking this census falls into three 
phases: (1) The preliminary period, or the period of 
preparation; (2) the field canvass, or the collection of 
farm reports; (3) the work in the Washington office, 
or the compiling and presenting of the results. 

There are three main things done in the prelimi- 
nary period. The first is to obtain the appropriation 


of a sufficient sum to guarantee the success of the 
census. The second step is the formulating of the 
agricultural schedule of inquiries to be used in the 
canvass. The third preliminary action includes the 
preparation for the field work, the selection and ap- 
pointment of supervisors and enumerators and the or- 
ganization of the forces in the Washington office. The 
Washington office conducts all the field correspondence, 
prepares all necessary forms and instructions and dis- 
tributes the supplies. 


The United States for the 1925 agricultural census 
was divided into 209 supervisor’s districts on the basis 
of approximately 30,000 farms, as reported in the 1920 
census, to a district. Each supervisor’s district was 
divided into enumeration districts comprising approxi- 
mately 450 farms, or 60 days’ work for one enumerator, 
as shown in the census of 1920, or a total of 17,955 
enumeration districts. Ten disbursing zones also were 
established to facilitate the payment of the field force 
of more than 25,000 persons. In this connection it 
should be noted that at the decennial census, the super- 
visor’s districts conform closely to Congressional Dis- 
tricts, and, in rural territory, each supervisor and enu- 
merator conducts both the population and agricultural 
canvasses. 

* * &* 

'THE duties of the supervisor and the enumerator are 

largely provided by law. The supervisor assists 
the Director in the division of the district into enu- 
merator’s denominations, recommends persons for ap- 
pointment as enumerators, issues instructions to enu- 
merators and keeps in touch with them in the course 
of the census taking. He also is charged’ with the 
correction of schedules before they are sent to Wash- 
ington. 


The enumerator is required by law to visit each 
farm in his district and to secure a report from each 
farm operator or his representative. This individual 
personal canvass by the enumerator and the time it 
takes in going from farm to farm make up the great- 
est cost of the field canvass. The data collected on the 
individual schedules, each containing the report of a 
farm, are absolutely confidential and no information 
can be given out by supervisor or enumerator, or, in 
fact, by any other employe, under penalty of law. 

* * ~ 


As rapidly as the canvass of the county, which is 
the unit, is completed and the schedules examined and 
corrected or completed in the supervisor’s office they 
are sent to Washington. As soon as they are received 
the supervisor’s invoices are checked with the sched- 
ules, the schedules counted and numbered, placed in 
portfolios and filed in fireproof vaults until required 
for the compilations. 


The office organization for compilation of the data 
on the schedules collected in the 1925 census was 
divided into five subdivisions, but at no time were all 
the five operating at once. The compilation of data 
has to pass logically through each of the five processes 
before being published as the final figures of the 
census. These five subdivisions were: (1) Editing of 
schedules, (2) punching of cards, (3) tabulating, (4) 
final examination and results, and (5) publication. 

* * > 


HE subdivision engaged in editing schedules makes 

a check for inconsistencies and discrepancies, sup- 
plying each schedule with a code number for the sev- 
eral cards to be punched. The next step of the proc- 
ess provides for passing the edited schedules, arranged 
by counties, to the punch-card subdivision, where the 
information is transferred to cards by means of punch- 
ing holes in the appropriate fields and columns. Eight 
different forms of cards were used in the 1925 agri- 
caltural census to carry the data collected. The aver- 
age schedule required about 15 cards. 


Sorting and tabulation of the cards follow as the 
next phase. Machines separate the cards into item 
groups and some of the item groups are again sorted 
into tenure. The cards are then run through electri- 
cally-driven tabulating machines and the results auto- 
matically printed on sheets. In obtaining the number 
of farms classified according to size and tenure, and 
also the number of farms reporting various crops and 
livestock, it is necessary to run the cards through the 
digit-counting rhachines. The number of cards punched 
at the 1925 agricultural census amounted to 96,387,410. 

* oa cod 


The machine sheets, or result slips, then go to the 
subdivision of final examination and results, where 
they are carefully examined and checked for accuracy 
and consistency. This subdivision also makes the 
totals, computes all percentages and averages and 
makes a close comparison with previous census figures. 


Values for the several crops, livestock and livestock 
products are computed on the basis of information fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. The principal data are 
issued in preliminary press announcements for each 
county and State and for the United States. 


i Bin 


The fifth process is with the subdivision of publi- 
cations, to which the result slips are then sent. Tables 
and text, the latter consisting mostly of definitions and 
explanations, are prepared in this subdivision, and the 
detaiis of preparation for the Government Printing 
Office are carried out. 


For the 1925 census, two series of State bulletins 
giving the statistics by counties and a summary bulle- 
tin for the. United States have been issued. These are 
published in bound form as a volume in three parts 
covering the Northern, the Southern, and the Western 
States, containing a total of 3,100 pages. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 26, Dr. William H. Davis, 
Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bu- 
vreau of the Census, will discuss the’ work of 
his organization. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Postal Service to Inaugurate 


New Plan 


Effective September 1, 1927, the Post 
Office Department will inaugurate a new 
method of filing receipts for insured par- 
cels delivered, forwarded or returned at 
all first class post offices, the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, 
announced August 24. Under the new 


| method postmasters will file their re- | 
ceipts by numbers, instead of the names 


of the addressee or by the office origin 
and parcel number, the Department said. 

An oral announcement was made by 
the Department explaining that the new 
method of filing receipts of this kind 
would be experimented with at first class 
post offices only. The purpose of adopt- 
ing this new method, it was explained, 
is to effect economies. These economies 
in the way of dollars and cents cannot 
be estimated at this time, but it was said 


| that the new method will result in sav- | 


ings in expenditures for clerical hire in 
handling receipts for parcels fn the fu- 
ture. 


If the new plan is successful at first 





| ceipt 


| available for this purpose 


, digits of the insurance numbers. 


class post offices, the Department an- 


| nounced that it expects to make the sys- 


tem universal by its adoption at post 


| offices in the second, third and fourth 


classes. Postmasters at these latter of- 


| fices have been advised of the new filing 
| system, and have been requested to fur- 


nish Mr. Regar the approximate number 
of insured parcels received at their of- 


| fices, in order that the Department may 


determine the justification for installing 
its proposed filing system at these offices 


immediately. 


The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Article 174 (f), page 146 of the July, 
1927, Postal Guide is hereby modified to 


| authorize postmasters at all offices of the | 

first class to file receipts for insured 
| parcels delivered, forwarded, or returned | 
| in the following manner, effective Sep- 
| tember 1, 1927: 


| Forms Being Prepared 
For Use of Postmasters 


Every receipt for an insured parcel 
taken on Form 3849, “Notice of arrival 


| of registered, insured or C. O. D. mail,” 
or on new Form 3849-b, “Notice of ar- 


rival of insured or C. O. D. mail,” (now 


in course of preparation, for use in con- | 
| nection with insured and C. O. D. mail 
| only), should be separated and filed ac- 
| cording to the last two digits of the 


number given the insured parcel at the 
post office of mailing, instead of by the 


| name of the addressee or by the office of | 
; origin and parcel number. 


To illustrate: 
All such receipts, regardless of the office 


of origin, bearing numbers the last two | 
digits of which are “00” will be filed 


together; all such receipts bearing num- 
bers the last two digits of which are 


| “01” will be filed together; all such par- 


cels bearing numbers the last two digits 


| of which are “02” will be filed together, 

and so on up to numbers the last two | 
| digits of which are “99.” 
| most offices no further separation need 


Ordinarily, at 


be made. 

When more than one insured parcel 
is receipted for on the same form the 
signed receipt should be filed according 


to the last two digits of but one of the | 
' parcels involved and a “dummy” receipt 


made out for each other parcel covered 


by the signed receipt with appropriate | 
| eross reference showing the office of 
| origin and complete number under the 


last two digits of which the signed re- 
is filed. This “dummy” receipt 
should also show the vost office of mail- 
ing and complete number of the parcel 
under the last two digits of which the 
“dummy” receipt is filed. 


This will require a single case of 100 


| pigeonholes or two cases of 50 pigeon- 


holes cach. Stock “slip” cases or stock 


| “distribution” cases may be used for this 


purpose. 
“slip” or “distribution” cases will be 
at all post 
offices of the first class. 

These receipts should be separately 


filed for each month during which the 


deliveries are made or at those offices | 
of the first class where it may be con- | 


sidered advisable pecause of the com- 
paratively small quanti:y of insured mail 


| delivered during the month to continue 
| the separation and filing for a period of 


two months or by the quarter 
months). 


(three 


Frequent Separation 


| Of Receipts Necessary 


At the larger post offices of the first 
class where a very considerable quantity 
of insured mail is delivered, it may be 
found advisable or necessary to make a 
further separation at the end of each 


month just before the receipts are tied | 
| out for permanent filing. 
| done by making 10 or less additional sep- | 
| arations to each of, the 100 separations 


This may be 


already specified, using the three last 
This 
last separation is not considered advis- 
able or necessary except at those offices 
where the large quantity of insured mail 
delivered would justify a further separa- 
tion. 
| A separate digit file should be main- 
| tained of all receipt forms for parcels 
| whieh fail of immediate delivery and 
have to be held pending possible subse- 
quent delivery or forwarding to addresses 
at other offices or return to senders and 
the final disposition other than delivery 
of each parcel involved should be noted 
on the receipt form. 
comparatively small that the necessary 
separations could Coubtless be made and 
kept on or in a desk of the employe keep- 
ing the file. 
At the end of each month the receipts 
in each digit file should be verified to see 


It is believed that necessary | 


This file will be so | 


for Insured Parcels 


Method of Filing Receipts to Be Experi- 
mented With for Present at 
First Class Offices. 


{ 


that none are improperly filed according 
to the digits and when this verification 
has been made the receipts should be tied 
with twine (not with rubber bands) and 
labeled, and filed for future refernce. At 
those offices which have file boxes, re- 
| ceipts need not be tied together, but 
merely separated by periods 
| (months) and appropriately filed indexed. 


delivery 


Claims for indemnity covering insured 
parcels require that the date of mailing 


be stated therein. Inquiries concerning 


the disposition of insured parcels should 
| also state the exact date or approximate 
| date of mailing to permit postmasters at 

offices of address to determine with rea- 
sonable accuracy what particular month- 


ly file should be searched for evidenec of 
delivery. Failure to locate a receipt in 
the monthly file where such receipts 
should ordinarily be found should prompt 
a search, at least of the following 
month’s receipts, before final reply to in- 
}squiries is made or final action on indem- 
nity claims is taken. 


Receipts to Be Checked 
| To Avoid Misfiling 


| Receipts found to have been originally 
| misfiled in distribution and receipts for 
parcels delayed in delivery should like- 
| wise be checked up against any corre- 
spondence or claims for indemnity which 
; may have been received in the meantime 
in relation to the parcels involved before 
the receipts covering these parcels are 
finally filed. All delivering employes 
| should call special attention to delayed 
deliveries made by them when turning in 
| the receipts for the parcels involved. 
The comparatively few receipts which 
| bear no number becatse the parcel in- 
| volevd bore no number should be kept in 
a separate file and the number of the 
parcel ascertained by correspondence 
with the postmaster at the office of mail- 
; ing and when this information is received 
these receipts should be filed in their 
proper places. 

Delivery of insured mail on firm 
| delivery sheets will not be affected 

by this system. The firm delivery 
| sheets are to be filed according to the 

firms involved who are doubtless well 
' known and the postmaster therefore will 
| have no doubt as to the correct names 
| of those to whom delivery is made. 

The foregoing described system of 

| filing receipts showing delivery of in- 
| sured parcels, in the main at least, has 
| been in operation at several of the larger 

post offices with marked success, suf- 
| ficient in the poinion of the Department 
to be put into use at all post offices 
| of the first class. It obviates the chance 
of misfiling of receipts by names of 
addressees because of the illegible sig- 
natures on the receipts, and it saves 
time and labor in searching for the 
same reason. 
| Anpy previous instruction on this sub- 
ject contrary to this authorization are 
modified accordingly. 
| Any postmasters who may have sug- 
| gestions or criticisms to make concern- 
ing any portion of these instructions be- 
cause of local conditions or otherwise 
are requested to submit their suggestions 
or criticisms to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, Division of Regis- 
' tered Mails, for consideration. 

It may be that some postmasters at 
offices of the second, third and fourth 
classes receive a sufficient number of 
| insured parcels daily to justify the instal- 

lation of this system of filing receipts 

showing delivery of such parcels. Post- 

masters at offices of the second, third 
| and fourth classes who for this reason 
| desire to install this system of filing re- 
| ceipts covering the delivery of insured 

mail at their offices should address the 
| Third Assistant Postmaster General, Di- 
| vision of Registered Mail, stating ap- 
| proximately the average number of in- 
| sured parcels received at their offices 
for delivery daily or monthly and state 
| the facilities available at their offices 
for making the separations required, 








Army Aviation Field 
Sought for Florida 
Fletcher and Tram. 


mell Make Request of De- 
partment of War. 


Senators 


Efforts made by Senators Fletcher and 
Trammell (Democrats), Florida, to bring 
about the location of a flying field for the 

' Fourth Corps Area in Florida are dis- 
| cussed in a statement which has been 
| made public through the office of Senator 
| Trammell. 

The statement, in full text, reads: 


Senators Fletcher and Trammell today 
| again called to the attention of General 
| Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Air 
| Corps, U. S. A., the desirability of Flor- 
, ida for an Army aviation field, and urged 
| upon him that any new field that may 
| be established in the Fourth Corps Area 
| 

| 

| 


| 


should be located in Florida. 


Both Senators Fletcher and Trammell 
have for some weeks past been endeav- 
oring to interest the War Department in 

| locating a flying field in their State and 
| some four. weeks ago were assured by 
| the Department that the Florida sites be. 
| ing offered would be carefully investi- 
| gated and considered in the event the 
| Department decides to purchase any 
| additional land for air corps stations, 
which, the Department advised, is not 
| in contemplation at present. 
| The Florida Senators have the assur. 
| ance of the War Department that when 
any investigations are made careful 
study and survey will be made in their 
State. 


o 
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Agriculture 


Cultivation of Land 
On Yuma Project Is 
Urged Prior to Sale 


Committee of Citizens Asks 
Bureau of Reclamation 
for Amortized 


Plan. 


Cultivation by the Government of land 
owned by it on the Yuma Reclamation 
Project in Arizona and California, for 
sale later to settlers an amortized 
plan, is recommended by a committee of 
citizens in a resolution made public by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, on August 23. 

The resolution asks that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Hubert Work, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. El- 
wood Mead, and the district legislators, 
“use every effort” to secure from Con- 
gress an appropriation sufficient to put 
such a plan into operation. 

The full text of the resolution, as made 
public by the Bureau, follows: 

In conection with the plans being con- 
sidered for the settlement and develop- 
ment of the Yuma Mesa, Yuma project, 


on 


of 
the ‘project called by the Yuma Chamber 
of Commerce: 


Adapted for Fruits. 


Whereas Unit B of the Yuma Mesa 
auxiliary project 


especially suited for the growing of early 
vegetables and melons, 
farm products; and 

Whereas the United States 
tion Service has constructed a costly, 
efficient, and permanent pump water sys- 
tem for 6,000 acres of said land; and 

Whereas there are now only 900 acres 
of land in actual cultivation; and 


Whereas the ehtire tract could be made | 
highly productive and put on a profitable | 


basis and must be brought into cultiva- 
tion in order to take care of and reduce 
the present irrigation costs: 


Committee of Citizens: 


Now, therefore, this Committee ap- 
pointed by mass meeting called by the 
chamber of commerce and Office of 
United States Reclamation Service re- 
spectfully recommend that the United 
States Reclamation Service. the honor- 
able Commissioner Elwood Mead, the 
honorable Secretary of Interior Hubert 
Work, and our representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to use every effort 
to secure an appropriation sufficient to 
properly clear, level, plant, and place 
in a state of cultivation eact acre of land 
now owned by the Government in Unit B. 

That each 10-acre unit be planted, ap- 
proximately, two acres to citrus, two 
acres to grapes, 
alfalfa, the balance to alfalfa, or garden 
truck and melons, and in some cases date 
trees. 


That same be offered for sale by the 
Government on an amortized plan cover- 
ing a period of 20 years or more at a 
reasonable rate of interest. 

That a syndicate or pool plan 
worked out for a portion of the lands 
for such purchasers as do not desire to 
immediately live on the lands purchased, 
but who are willing to pay for its early 
development, in which case 100 to 200 
acre tracts could be developed by’ them 
much cheaper than as individual units, 
as one expert could look after 200 acres 
as well as 10, and there would also be 
some saving in common labor; this would 
permit farmers, laborers, as well as 
salaried people and those desiring to 
make their future home there, to make 
their payments from their present in- 
come, and they would not have to move 
on to their tracts until the vines, trees, 
and crops were advanced to the stage 
of a paying and self-supporting basis. 


Use of Sales Literature. 

We feel that the investor, as well as 
the actual homeseeker, should be ap- 
pealed to in the sales literature, as the 
investors’ holdings will mean actual 
homes in the future, and while the de- 
sired result of reclamation—that of im- 
mediate homes—is apparently delayed 
by selling to investors, we believe, if 
properly handled, the real object will be 
accomplished as soon, or sooner, by sales 
to investors as well as to actual home- 
seekers. 


After thorough investigation we are 
convinced beyond question of a doubt 
that alfalfa and all farm products can 
be grown profitably on this land—espe- 
cially tomatoes, peppers, asparagus, 
early melons, peas, cucumbers, and on- 
ions—especially after the land has been 
cropped one year to alfalfa, and that as 
this warm, frostless belt will produce its 
crops so much earlier, it will find a mar- 
ket at many times the normal price, and 
that these crops have passed the experi- 
mental stage, both from the actual grow- 
ing by those now cultivating the land, 
as well as the Government and State-ex- 
periment stations. 


Selection of Homesteaders. 


We feel that any reclamation project 
is but half completed when the construc- 
tion work alone is done, and that it is 
fully as vital to the success of the prob- 
lem to see that those who pioneer the 
early settlement of any project should 
be selected with care; and finances and 
payments arranged in order to carry 
them through the earlier nonsupporting 
stages until the land is on a_ paying 
basis. 

We also feel that the present indi- 
vidual owners of Mesa land not now in 
cultivation should be entitled to have 
their land also put into a state of cul- 
tivation by proper agreement with the 
Government. 

We also feel that the railroad compa- 
nies will be more than glad to cooperate 
in any logical advertising plan that may 
be suggested. 
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Nitrates 


Daily Commodity Prices 


’ 
Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 24, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The grain market was weaker 
future prices at Chicago declined about 
13 cents per bushel on wheat, 2 cents on 
corn, and 1 cent for oats. Weather con- 
tinued favorable for the Canadian spring 
wheat crop and private estimates indi- 
cated a larger crop than was expected 
This caused sharp 
decline in Winnepeg market which was 
reflected at Liverpool and in our domes- 
tic markets. No. 2 red winter sold at 
Chicago at $1.39% @1.40, and No. 2 hard 
winter sold at $1.40%. No. 2 hard win- 
ter at Kansas City 12 per cent protein 


$1.89@1.43 with lower protein types of | 


this grade quoted at $1.3014@1.34. No. 
2 red winter at Kansas City $1.364%4%@ 
1.3942. No. 1 dark northern spring $1.38@ 
1.52. Good milling grades of all classes of 


wheat were readily taken and premiums | 
well | 


over the future quotations were 


maintained. 


The corn market declined with wheat 
but generally favorable growing condi- 


| tions for the new crop and only a mod- 
Arizona-California, the following reso- | 
lution has been adopted by a committee | 
six chosen from a mass meeting on | 


erate demand for the arrivals of cash 
grain were also weakening factors. No. 
3 yellow was quoted at Chicago at 
$1.111% per bushel. No. 2 yellow at 
Kansas City at $1.06@$1.08. 

Demand for oats was less urgent par- 


| ticularly for the light-weight grain. Old ; 
| heavy-weight oats are bringing premiums 
of 4@5 cents per bushel over the new | 


3 white 
oats sold at 44148 @46%5% cents per bushel. 
3 white oats were quoted at Chi- 
cago at 4614@481% cents and at Kansas 
City at 46@49 cents. 


The rye market held firm on a good 


demand with No. 2 rye quoted at Minne- 


| apolis at 907%:@92%% cents per bushel. 
| Barley was about 1 cent lower with other 


grains, 
Cotton. 
Cotton prices opened at further ad- 
vances which continued throughout the 


| day with final quotations up about 5/16 


cent per pound. Prices are the highest 
reached so far this season and about 5 


| cents higher than those prevailing at this 


time a year ago. Pessimistic reports 
concerning the 1927 crop were held 
largely responsible for the strength in 
Demand for spot cotton was 
continued to be reported as not very 


brisk and some reports indicated that the | 


advance in fabric prices had a tendency 
to curtail business. Exports, 10,399 
bales, compared with 6,443 bales for the 
corresponding day a year ago. Exports 
from August 1 to August 24, this season, 


229,091 bales, last season, 243,554 bales. | 


On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were up 31 
points at 21.50 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange 28 points at 
21.33. cents. 


cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets, 
15,986 bales, and for the corresponding 
day one year ago, 12,611 bales. The av- 
erage price om Middling spot cotton in 
10 designated markets 20.75 cents per 
pound yesterday 20.46 cents, and a year 
ago the same day, 18.15 cents. 


Wool. 
At the Boston wool market some busi- 
nes has fesulted from the recent 
quiry on medium grade fleece wools. A 
fair amount of Ohio 14 blood 48s 50s 
has been sold at around 44 cents in the 
grease and some %§ blood 56s also has 
sold in the range 44@45 cents grease 
basis. Michigan % blood is quoted at 
43 cents, and %4 blood at 42 cents in 
the grease with trading rather slow. 
Finer grades of fleeces remain quiet, but 
quotations are very firm. Trading in 
territory and other western grown lines 
is being done mostly on the fine wools. 
Butter. 
Trading was very :.°\\\ 


with buyers 
anticipating needs. 


Receipts in some 


quarters were liberal but closely cleared | 


in others, supplies light and trade as re- 
sult restricted. At close some sales of 
92 score reported at 43142 cents and mar- 
ket closed firm. Medium and undergrades 
firm with fair trade noted. Car market 
quiet and steady. Wholesale prices of 
fresh creamery butter at New York 
were: 92 score, 43 cents; 91 score, 42% 
cents; 90 score, 41 cents. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Sweet potatoes slightly stronger. 

taloupes weak. 


Can- 
Onions about steady. 


| Peaches: V 


On the Chicago Board of | 
3 points at 21.40 | 


in- | 
| fed 





Peas slightly weaker. 
and ! steady. 


about 
with 
dull. 


Peaches 
Potatoes barely steady, 
unsettled feeling. Pears rather 
Lettuce very weak. 
East Shore, 
Various 


Cantaloupes: 
Delaware, 


and 
standards 
v6s . én $1.75@1.25 
New Jersey, Fordhooks, bushel crates.$1.00 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standard flats 13s 
and 15s $.90@1.00 
New Mexico, Pink Meats, standard flats 12s 
and 15s $.60@.75 
California, Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.75@2. 

California, Honey Balls, standards 45s. 
$3.25443.5 
Big Boston Type, 2 
$.50@.75 

4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.00@4.50 
York, Orange County, Yel- 
per 100 pounds. .$1.75@2.00 
irginia, Elbertas, medium to 
, six-basket carriers.$1.50@2.75 
Elbertas, medium to large 
sizes, six-basket carriers. . $2.00@2.50 
Pears: New York, Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets .. .$1.50@1.75 
Peas: New . $2.00@2.50 
Colorado, $4.50@5.50 
California, large crates $5.00@5.50 
Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers, bulk, per 

180 pounds 


$3.00@3.10 
Long Island, 150 pounds, sacked. 
New 


re, Maryland, 
Varieties, 


50 


Lettuce: New York, 
dozen crates . 
California, Iceberg Type, 


New 
sacked, 


Onions: 
lows, 


large s 
New Jer 


York, bushels. . 
large crates 


Cobblers, 


$2.60@2.75 | 


Jersey, Cobblers, 150 pounds, sacked. 

$2.60@2.75 
North Carolina, Yellows, 
$3.00@: 
barrets. 
$4.00@ 4.50 
bushel hampers, mostly 

: $2.00 


Sweet Potatoes: 
barrels ..... ‘ 
East Shore, Virginia, Yellows, 
New Jersey, 
around . 


Yams, 


Cheese. 
The New York cheese 
tinues firm with a fairly 


market con- 
active trade 


reported on Daisies and Flats at listed | 
Dealers unwilling to sell either | 
Single Daisies or Young Americas below | 


prices. 


26 cents. Wholesale prices 
fresh American cheese at New York 
were: Flats, 25@26% cents; Single 
Daisies, 26 cents; 
cents. 


of No. 1 


Meat. 

The New York wholesale market on 
fresh Western dressed meats was gen- 
erally steady on steer and cow beef and 
on pork with a fair demand. The veal 
market was mostly $1@2 lower, due 


to liberal offerings of calf carcasses and | 


a slow demand. Lamb was steady to $2 
lower, and mutton $1 lower with an in- 
active trade. 


Livestock. 


The Chicago receipts were estimated at | 


10,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 15,000 hogs 
and 22,000 sheep with a holdover of 8,000 
hogs on Tuesday’s market. The hog 
market was fairly active, most classes, 
with the exception of pigs, closing 10@ 
15 cents higher than Tuesday’s average. 
There 
pigs, 
apparents: 25@50 cents lower. 
butcher hogs, weighing from 240 to 270 
pounds, were up 25 cents in spots. Top 
on hogs was $10.80. Bulk of good and 
choice 160 to 200 averages sold from 
$10.50@10.75, 
$9.65@10.40, 260 to 300 butchers, $9.00@ 
9.60. Heavy butchers were slow, a few 
350-pound averages selling downward to 
$8.60. Most packing sows sold from $7.75 
@8.15. Shippers took 6,000 head. 

The market on fed and grass steers 
was steady to strong. In between grade 
steers predominated in receipts. 
About 1,250 head of Western grassers, 
mostly steers, were on sale. Best heavy 
steers averaging 1,548 pounds 


a few sales at $8.75@9.50 being 


long yearlings, $13.85. Montana grass- 
ers weighing 1,300 to 1,350 pounds sold 
upward to $12.00, several loads averag- 
ing 1,100 to 1,150 pounds brought $10.75 
@11.20. Most fat steers sold 
a range of $11.75@13.50. She stock 
was steady. Vealers were mostly 50 
cents lower, all interests paying around 
$15.00 for best kinds. 

The sheep market was mostly steady 
to strong. Fat range lambs closing 
strong to 15 cents higher. 
these lambs 
with a shipper top of $13.95. One double 
deck of choice 90-pound fed clipped Cali- 
fornia lambs sold for $12. Desirable 
weight fat native ewes were strong at 
$6@7 with one deck of choice grade 
fed ewes averaging around 112 pounds, 
sold at $7.26 Feeding lambs were 
mostly unchanged at $13@13.50 with 


‘the best held around $13.75 and weighty 


kinds down to $12.50. 


tr S 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice. . 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights).. 


Cows, good and choice.... 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium. . 
Heavy weight (25 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, 


Light lights (130-160 lIbs.), 

Packing sows, rough and sm»cth 

Slaughter pis {90-160 lbs.), medium, 
(Soft or 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down). 

All weights (cull ‘and common). 

Ewes, common to choice. 


sete eeeeeee on 


0-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 
good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice .. 
medium and choice 


good and choice 
y hogs and roasting rigs ane from 


Cattle. 7 
Chicago 
$11.00@$14.50 


Kansas City 

$10.835@$14.40 
10.75@ 14.35 10.25@ 14.00 
6.75@ 11.50 6.25@ 10.85 
6.75@ 10.25 6.25@ 9.00 
5.40@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 
14.25@ 15.00 11.00@ 13.50 


@ 10.00 


8.50@ 9. 
8. 8.40 


6.50@ 


8.604 
9.25@ 
9.50@ 
9.00 


9.85 
10.75 
10.80 
10.70 


3! 9.75 
9.40@ 
10.00@ 
10.00 
7.25@ 8.40 7.25a 
8.50@ 10.00 9.50@ 
above quotations.) 


10.50 
10.50 

8.25 
10.25 


Lambs, good 2 Tae choice (84 


12.25@ 
8.00 


13.65 
11.25 
6.85 


«ceding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice 


Lemon Production in 
Sicily Is Lowered 


Lemon production in Sicily will be less 
in 1927 than in the previous year, esti- 
mates from two provinces, just received 
by the Department of Agriculture, indi- 
cate. African winds and lack of rain are 
the causes of the estimated reduction. 
The full text of a statement concerning 
the estimates follows: 

It is estimated that the 1927-28 lemon 
crop in the Province of Siracusa will 
be slightly less than last season, and 
will amount to approximately 417,000 
boxes of 74 pounds each, according to the 


Chamber of Commerce of Siracusa, as 
quoted by Consul Ilo C. Funk, at Catania, 
Italy. This estimate is also confirmed 
by private marchants located in that re- 
gion. 

In the Province of Catania it is esti- 
mated by the Chamber of Commerce and 
also private firms, that the output will 
be about 30 per cent under normal, and 
therefore about equal to last season’s 
yield of 2,000,000 boxes. 

It is stated that the flowering was 
abundant, but that considerable damage 
Was done later by the warm African 
winds, which will cause the crop to be 
approximately as above stated. Lack of 


rain has also been felt to some extent. 





3.50 | 


Young Americas, 26 | 


220 to 250-pound weights | 


sold at | 
$14.65, medium weights up to $14.00, and | 


within | 


The bulk of | 
sold’ from $13.50@18.85 | 


10.45 | 
| demand. 
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AUGUST 25, 1927 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Vegetable and Fruit 
Market Seasonably 
Dull, Report Shows 


Lull Occurs Between Sum- 
mer and Fall Shipping 
Season; Crops Late in 
Some Sections. 


Prices for fruits and _ vegetables 
tended downward in the wholesale mar- 
kets during the week ended August 20, 


according to the weekly reviews of trade | 


in these markets issued August 23 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Shipments were 2,200 carloads less for 
28 fruits and vegetables, than for the 
corresponding week a year ago although 
shipments of California grapes were be- 


| coming heavy, and cantaloupe and pear 


shipments also increased. Potato prices 
advanced in sympathy to lighter ship- 
ments due to rainy weather. The full 
text of the review follows: 

It was a rather dull week in fruit and 
vegetable markets. 
mostly downward, except for 
A lull seemed to be occurring between 


the activity of the summer period and | 
the opening of the fall shipping season. | 
28 products | 


Combined shipments of 
again decreased to 17,500 cars, 
less than a year ago. 
rather cool in most markets. Southeast- 
ern watermelons were nearly done; the 


or 2,200 


Missouri season is much later than last | 


year. California grape shipments were 
becoming heavy 
daily. Total output of grapes, however, 
was still 2,000 cars short of last season’s 
early record. Grapes, cantaloupes and 


} pears were the only important products 


to register large shipments than during 
the second ‘week of August. The full 
text of the review follows: 


Sweet Potato Prices Moderate. 


spectacular prices of the 
last season. Then, quotations of $7@10 
per barrel were quite common for east- 
ern stock, but now the market is hardly 
more than half as high. Probably the 
increasing crop estimates, both for pota- 
toes and for sweet potatoes, have tended 
to keep prices at moderate levels. 
ments also have been 50 per cent heavier 


together have forwarded twice as many 
cars as to August 21, 1926. Important 
states having more than any average 
crop this year are Virginia, Maryland, 
Georgia, Tennessee, the group from Mis- 


souri south to Texas, and the State of 


California. Formerly, heaviest produc- 
tion in any Single State was in the South 
Atl-ntic region, but now that honor 


| seems to have passed to Texas, with an 
| estimated total 


of 12,500,000 bushels. 
The Texas-Louisiana territory has made 


; | more rapid strides in sweet-potato grow- 
was practically no market on 


ing during recent seasons than any other 


res | sections However, heaviest shipments do 
Finish | 


not come from the southern region but 
from the northeastern group, Virginia 


to New Jersey, and that group has about | ? 
| mal in the north. 


| tures in the Corn Belt ranged from about 


1,500,000 bushels less than a year ago. 


Potatoes Close Higher. 

General advances of 10 cents to 40 
cents per 100 pounds were reported in 
sotato markets, partly in sympathy with 
the lighter shipments and 
Rains seem to save the situation, each 
sags. too low. Digging 
ceases temporarily, shipments are held 
up, and prices have a chance to recover. 
This happened in New Jersey and in 
Kansas during the past week, as in pre- 
vious wecks. Total movement decreased 
to 3, 400 cars, but still were ahead of last 
year’s corresponding period. First ship- 


ments moved from Maine, Michigan and | 


South Dakota. Every important potato 


| State is now shipping except North Da- 


kota. 
Onions in the West. 

Northern California onion operators 
have been reluctant to make purchases 
this season, because of the reported 
heavy production in the Middle West and 
East. According to local reports, they 
are not inclined to pay more than $1.00 
@$1.25 per 100 pounds for white stock 
and 75@85 cents for Australian Browns, 
bank. Unless they can 
purchase at these figures, it seems doubt- 


| ful whether there will be much speculat- 
| ing 


in storage onions in California. 
Quality promises to be very good and 
sizes large. Onion markets 
the week. 


York and Indiana. 
Other Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peaches continued to sell at rather 
moderate prices. Total shipments of 
this fruit decreased to 3,100 cars. Cali- 
fornia was credited with two-thirds the 
total. Market supplies were quite liberal 
for this time of the year and consider- 


dition and quality of the fruit. 
increased. 


were unsettled. 
lower levels. 


Cantaloupe markets 
Lettuce was jobbing at 
Western pears were in 


| Hurricane Reduces 


Grapefruit Output 


The hurricane in the Isle 
of last October injuring 
groves, followed by a period of inade- 
quate rainfall from November to July, 
has so reduced the quantity of growing 
grapefruit that the estimated total pro- 
duction of the 1927-28 season, from Au- 
gus to May or June, inclusive, is fewer 
than 100,000 boxes, less than 50 per cent 
of the acreage of the past five crop 
years, according to a report received in 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
American Vice Consul at Nueva Gerona, 
Sheridan Talbott. 

In order to take advantage of the 
higher prices usually prevailing prior to 
the arrival of the Florida fruit on the 
northern markets, it stated, the 
island’s grove owners endeavor 


of 


is 





crop 
! 
' weeks of warm, 


| by 


Price changes were | 
potatoes. | 


Weather continued | 


and averaged 225 cars | 
| that 

thereafter, temperatures tended to sub- | 
| normal. 
| were. small, 


| Valley. 


this season. Georgia and North Carolina | the latter 


arrivals. | 


| to generous rainfall, 


generally | 


| dry. 


| middle Atlantic area was helpful. 





the North before October, but maturity 


to have | 
the bulk of their crop on the way to | 
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Public Lands 


Cool Weather Retards Growth of Crops 
For Week While Weevil Injures Cotton 


Warmth Needed to Hasten Maturity of Corn, Which Is 
Generally Late; Rains Are Beneficial. 


Warmer weather than the abnormally 
cool condition which prevailed east of 
the Rocky Mountains during the week 
just ended is needed for favorable crop 
development, according to the weekly 
weather and crop report issued by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, on August 24. 

Progress of corn during the week was 
poor to only good. 

very late and needs several 
clear weather to hasten 
maturity to escape frost. Cotton also 
reported to have made from poor 
to fair progress, with many section re- 
porting deterioration, caused principally 
weevil activity. Wheat harvesting 
progressed satisfactorily except in some 
regions where rain delayed work or dam- 
aged grain remaining in the shock. 
averaged from 6 to 10 
degrees below normal in the 
valley sections, slightly below 
from the central Lake region eastward, 
and about normal in the south Atlan- 
ic and Gulf districts. The full text of 
the report follows: 


mostly fairly 


is 


is 


Temperatures 


High pressure was dominant through- | 


as a result, tempera- 
subnormal 


out the week and, 
tures were persistently 


Rocky Mountains. The first couple of 
days continued relatively warm in the 
South, but higher pressure overspread 
section also about the 19th and, 


The changes from day to day 
and no unusually high read- 
ings were reported, although they 
reached 100 degrees locally in parts of 


| the Southwest on the 16th. 


| Showers Widespread 
Sweet potatoes have not shown the | 
early part of | 


Along Mississippi River 
Early in the week showers were wide- 
spread in the immediate Mississippi Val- 


| jey and the Central-Northern States, with | 


some rather heavy falls locally in Mis- 
souri and parts of the upper Mississippi 


some heavy rain in parts of Florida, but 
half of the week had ‘mostly 
fair weather. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there were a few scattered show- 
ers throughout the period 
Southwest and Plateau districts, 
otherwise generally fair weather 
vailed. 


pre- 


The week, as a whole, was abnormally 


cool'in practically all sections east of the 


Rocky Mountains, although the mean 
temperatures were about normal in the 
south Atlantic and Gulf districts, and 
only slightly below normal from the cen- 
tral Lake region eastward. In the in- 
terior valleys they averaged from 6 to 
as much as 10 degrees below normal. 
West of the Rocky Mountains about nor- 
mal warmth prevailed in the south, and 
mostly from 3 to 6 degrees above nor- 
Minimum tempera- 


45 degrees in the north to 65 degrees in 
the south and up to 70 degrees in the 
more southern districts. The lowest 
temperature reported from a first-order 
station was 34 degrees at Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., on the 23d. 

Rainfall was mostly light to moderate. 
The falls were generous to fairly heavy 


| in most of the central trans-Mississippi 
| States, and were heavy along the south 

Atlantic coast and in most of the more | 
| southeastern districts, as well as in parts 
| of Virginia and North Carolina. 


Else- 
where they were generally light, with 
most stations west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains reporting inappreciable amounts. 
Sunshine was deficient in much of the 


; central and eastern portions of the coun- 


try, but was abundant in the more west- 


| ern States. 


The continuation of col weather mate- 
rially retarded the development of crops 
in most sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and higher temperatures are gen- 
erally needed. It was especially unfavor- 


| able for growth of warm-weather vege- 


tation from the® interior valleys north- 
ward, and progress was slow. Showers 
however, relieved 
the drought in some sections of the cen- 
tral-northern portions of the country, 
which were very beneficial to crops, but 
other sections of that area continued too 
Also in the Southwest, from west- 
ern Texas westward, showers were bene- 
ficial, but in other parts, including much 
of Texas, it continued too dry, and most 
crops deteriorated. Elsewhere moisture 
conditions were generally favorable, with 
less rain in much of the Southeast bene- 
ficial, while additional moisture in the 
There 


ors oer | was some interruption to farm work in 
able variation was reported in size, con- | |“ I ; 


Cabbage | 
plantings for kraut manufacture have | 
| been 


parts of the interior valleys and Great 
Plains, but outside operatiots, in general, 
made satisfactory advance. 

Small Grains.—Some wheat remaining 
in shock in the Great Plains States has 
been badly damaged by frequent rains, 
but otherwise late threshing made fairly 
good advance. In the Spring Wheat Belt 
there was considerable delay by rain to 
harvest in North Dakota the first part of 


the week, but the latter part was favor- 
| able and this work progressed rapidly; 


| there 
Pines | 


grapefruit | in the southern portions of the belt, with 


was 


some local interruption in 
Montana. 


Threshing made good advance 


yields in Minnesota generally poor both 
as to quality and quantity. Black stem 
rust damaged late spring wheat in parts 
of North Dakota, but the early crop 
mostly matured safely. 

Oat threshing continued to show satis- 
factory yields in some interior sections, 
and considerable damage has occurred by 
rust in the north trans- Mississippi States. 
Grain sorghums are heading in the lower 
Great Plains, and rise harvest progressed 


has been retarded to such an extent by 
the conditions mentioned, that shipments 
before that date will probably aggregate 
less than 25,000 crates 


The | 


interior | 
normal | 
| Progress of Cotton 





in | 
| Central and Northern States east of the 
| ness in much of Texas. 


| southern 


They were also rather frequent | 


..:.. | in the more southeastern districts, with 
Ship- | 


in the far | 


but | : 
| ding of bolls and very little cotton, as 


| yet, open. 


| west, but the crop mostly 





favorably in the lower Mississippi Valley 


and Texas. Buckwheat made good growth 
in the Appalachian Mountain sections 
and in the Northeast, while flax is mostly 
in satisfactory condition in the northern 
Plains area. ‘ 


Corn.—The-weather over the Corn Belt 
continued generally too cool for good 
growth, and progress of the crop was 
mostly poor to only fairly good. Corn 
is very late and needs several weeks of 
warm, clear weather to hasten maturity 
to escape frost, although rains were 
beneficial in some north-central districts 
and the middle Atlantic area, In Iowa 
the progress of the crop was poor to only 
fair, with about one-fourth in advanced 
roasting-ear stage; in most other princi- 
pal areas west of the Mississippi River 
the weekly development was fair to very 
good. In Illinois, progress was ratehr 
good, despite the cool weather, but else- 
where in the Ohio Valley development 
was mostiy slow. 


Is Poor to Fair 


Cotton.—In much the greater portion 
of the Cotton Belt progress of the crop 
during the week was poor to only fair, 
with many sections reporting deterioa- 
tion, caused principally by increased 
weevil activity, and by continued dry- 
In the Piedmont 
of the Carolinas andén northern Georgia, 
progress was fair to very good, but in 
Georgia and the coastal sec- 
South Carolina, weevil were 


tions of 


| very destructive, and the general condi- 


tion @ the crop deterioated. Weevil 
are also reported as increasing gener- 
ally in Alabama and Mississippi, with 
local complaints of boll shedding and 
rotting. In Tennessee, the condition 


of the crop continues mostly fair Ao 


| good, 


In Louisiana progress of cotton was 
mostly poor, with some deterioation and 
heavy weevil damage in parts of the 
central and north. In Arkansas, advance 
was very good in most of the south, and 
also on uplands of the north, but the crop 
deterioated on many lowlands due to 
too much wetness and decided inérease 
in weevil activity. In Oklahoma, prog- 
ress, as a whole, was fair though cool- 
nes caused increased weevil activity, and 
damage is. considerable in the east and 
south-central portions, with some shed- 


In Texas, advance was very 
good in the northwest and parts of the 
deterioated 
elsewhere, due to dryness, with com- 
plaints of shedding bolls, premature 
opening and plant dying. Weevil are 
active locally. Pieking and ginning 
made good advance. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.— 
Though pastures continue poor in the 
upper Lake region, yet in Minnesota 
and Iowa there has been marked gain, 
and for the country, as a whole, they 
are in considerably better condition than 
in an average August. Ranges in the 
far West are mainly good to excellent, 
but in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region warmth would be beneficial to 
hem. There was some delay by show- 
ers to haying in portions of the South- 
east; also in the middle Plains and the 
southern Rocky Mountain States. Live 
stock continue in satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Potatoes mainly 
are doing well, and in Minnesota there 
has been much gain. Truck crops gained 
greatly in Florida, and in the country, as 
a whole, are in good condition, but in 
the greater part of Texas and Michi- 
gan they have been much hurt by the 
drought. Tobacco harvest was begun in 
the Connecticut Valley, but the crop in 
Kentucky is somewhat late and uneven. 


Embargo « on Peaches 


And Nursery Stock 
Modified in Canada 


Ruled to Apply Now Only to 
Provinces of Ontario 
and British Co- 
lumbia. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and Texas, is not permitted in the two 
provinces, 

The full text of the statement concern- 
ing the revision of the embargo, which 
was ordered under the Destructive Insect 
and Pest Act, follows: 

The Canadian Government. has lifted 
the embargo on fresh peaches and peach 
nursery stock imported from the Unitéd 
States into Canada, except the Prov- 
inces of Ontario and British Columbia, 
according to an Order in Council copy 


of which has been received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Under the amended regulations the 
embargo against the importation of 
fresh. peaches and peach nursery stock 
into the Provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia from all States each of the 
Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers contin- 
ues in effect. Importation of these prod- 
ucts from the States of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and Texas into British 
Columbia are also prohibited. No re- 
strictions are imposed against the im- 
portation of peaches and peach nursery 
stock into British Columbia from States 
west of the Mississippi River other than 
the four States named. Importations 
of these products into the Province of 
Ontario may be made from any State 
west of the Mississippi River provided 
the shipments are accompanied by a 
certificate duly signed by the consignor 
indicating the name of the State in which 
the products originated. 


The importation of peach fruit pits or 
seeds for propagating purposes into the 
province of British Columbia is prohib- 
ited from all states east of the Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix Rivers, and from the 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri 
and Texas. Peach fruit pits or seeds for 
propagating purposes originating in 
other states west of the Mississippi River 
may be imported into the province of 
British Columbia, provided shipments are 
accompanied by a certificate duly signed 
by the consignor, indicating the name 
of the state in which the products origi- 
nated. 

The new regulations do not prohibit 
the movement of fresh peaches, peach 
nuresry stock, or peach fruit pits, irre- 
spective of their point of origin, passing 
through the province of Ontario on a 
through bill of lading and consigned to 
points in the Dominion of Canada out- 
side that area, with the exception of the 
province of British Columbia. 


Acreages in Hemp and Flax 
Are Expanded in Poland 


Acreages sown to flax and hemp in Po- 
land in 1927 are greater than in any of 
the preceding three years and the av- 
erage of the five pre-war years, prelimi- 
nary estimates just received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate. <A 
statement by the Department concerning 
these estimates follows in full text: 

The area sown to flaxseed in Poland 
in 1927 is estimated at 272,000 acres, 
an increase of 1.5 per cent over last 
year’s final figure of 268,100 acres, ac- 
cording to a cable from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

The acreage sown to hemp seed for the 
current year is placed at 109,000 acres 
as compared with 106,000 acres re- 
ported for 1926. 


———————— 


The New OLYMPIAN 


to SEATTLE-TACOMA 
sets new world standards! 


The 


THE New Olympian— the master- 
piece of railroad engineering! Excels 
every thing in existing passenger 
transportation. 


The cuisine rivals that of famous 
cafes. The club-like lounges for both 
men and women are worthy of the 
smertest hotels. Staterooms like 
those of a yacht. Ladies’ maid. Bar- 
ber. Valet. 


The women’s lounge-car is beau- 
tifully decorated in tones of umber, 
illuminated with green and gold. 
Reed chairs and couch. W6edwork 
is »-alnut. Handsome mirrors, bronze 
lights and candelabra, soft rugs. The 
drecsing-room, decoratéd in old ivory 
an! marble, contains a porcelain 
shc ver-bath and all toilet accessories. 
"Fh 
rovicr 
mi! 
the 
in lowe: and ane or berths. An electric 


New Olympian glides on 
rings. Bie me od for 660 0 


ILWAUKEE ROAD 


ventilating system that provides a 
thousand cubic feet of pure fresh 
air per hour to every passenger. 


No extra fare! 


A. H. Mur phy, General “Agent 
inance B) 
Phones a ens “Sis1- 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am planning a trip to 2 Yellow- 
stone Park (J to the Pacific Northwest. 
Please send me your travel literature. 
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Freight Rate Reduction on Deciduous Fruits 
Gives Application to Hoch - Smith Resolution 


Three Commissioners Dissent 


From Decision Providing 


Lower Tariffs From California to Eastern Points. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in its decision, just made avail- 
able, in the case of California Grow- 
ers & Shippers Protective League v. 
Southern Pacific Company et al., has 
ordered reductions in the freight 
rates on fresh deciduous fruits from 
California to eastern points. 

By its decision, the Commission 
gives effect to its interpretation of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution in its 
effect on the shipment of agricul- 
tural products. 

The Commission reduced the car- 
load rate on deciduous fruits from 
California to most eastern points 
from the present rate of $1.73 per 
100 pounds to $1.60 per 100 pounds. 
Publication of the text of the sum- 
mary of the majority opinion, by 
Commissioner Aitchison, was begun 
in the issue of August 23. 

The conclusion of this summary, 
together with the text of the sepa- 
rate concurring and dissenting opin- 
ions of several Commissioners, fol- 
lows: 

Defendants admit that there has been 
some improvement in the financial condi- 
tion of the carriers from 1921 to 1926, 
but assert that a mere showing of in- 
crease in revenues or in net railway 
operating income means nothing unless 
it is accompanied with a statement of 
the return on the recorded property in- 
vestment that is thereby produced. . De- 
fendant show that the rates on their 
property investments of some of the prin- 
cipal carriers for the years ended De- 
cember 31, 1925, and 1926, were as fol- | 
lows: 

Per Ct. Per Ct. | 
1925 1926 
3.70 *3.82 | 
5.52 6.56 
3.66 3.64 
4.74 
4.10 


9 °F 
“2.20 


Southern Pacific lines.... 
Santa Fe system ......-- 
Western Pacific .....+.+- 
Union Pacific system .... 
North Western 
Milwaukee 

Illinois Central system... 4.86 

Erie system ............ 3.37 
Pennsylvania system . 4.59 
Baltimore & Ohio . 5.33 

New York Central lines.. 5.17 

*Pacific lines, 4.04 per cent. 

The Santa Fe and the Baltimore & 
Ohio are the only carriers shown as hav- 
ing earned in excess of 5.75 per cent 
in 1926. For 18 principal carriers in the | 
western district, including the Illinois 
Ceneral system, the average return in 
1926 was 4.43 per cent and for five prin- 
cipal carriers in the eastern district 4.9 
per cent. All the foregoing rates of | 
return are computed with relation to the 
property investment accounts. 


Present Rate 50.4 Per Cent 
Higher Than Pre-War Rate 


Complainant has established that the 
growing of deciduous fruits is one of 
the largest basic industries of California, | 
and that this industry for the past five | 
years has undergone a period of defla- | 
tion and depression. Its economic sit- | 
uation is such that it clearly comes within | 
the terms of the Hoch-Smith resolution | 
as entitled to the lowest possible lawful 
rates compatible with the maintenance 
of adequate transportation service. While 
all the defendants who handle tha bluk 
of the deciduous-fruit traffic have not as | 
yet made the fair return, their present | 
financial condition is relatively strong. | 
It seems clear that the reduction re- 
quested, if granted, would not affect the 
maintenance of adequate transportation | 
service. The primary issue to be de- 
termined, therefore, is whether the $1.73 | 
rate assailed approaches the lowest limit | 
or level of the zone of reasonableness 
permitted by the flexible limit of discre- | 
tion reposed in us. The present $1.73 | 
rate is the outgrowth of the pre-war 
rate of $1.15, the history of which has 
been shown. It is now 50.4 per cent | 
higher than that pre-war rate, and it is | 
also considerably higher relatively to the 
pre-war level than the great body of | 
transcontinental rates. During the pe- 
riod the $1.15 rate was in effect the | 
average annual movement of deciduous 
fruits transcontinentally was about 16,- 
380 cars, as compared with 86,795 cars | 
in 1925, and 78,803 in 1926. Concur- 
rently with the increase in the east- | 
bound loaded movement there has re- 
sulted a greater empty westbound move- 
ment. Excluding abnormal years the 
average load has changed but little in 
the past 10 years, except on grapes. As | 
to these, complainant now tenders an | 
increase in the present minimum from | 
26,000 to 30,000 pounds. The other | 
deciduous fruits will not load much above 
the existing 26,000-pound minimum, and 
it would be impracticable to increase the 
minimum as to them. 

The important differences in condi- | 
tions that have taken place since the | 
hearing in the prior case may be sum- | 
marized briefly as follows: 











| of 


| ciples 


} than on deciduous tree fruits. 


conditions in 1926 were worse than in 
1923. In the former decision our divi- 
sion found that the record did not justify 
the conclusion that the unfavorable finan- 
cial conditions were likely to continue. 

3. The present economic showing is 
fully responsive to the terms of the reso- 
lution. In the prior case the compara- 
tive levels in market values over a rea- 
sonable period of years were not shown. 

4. Complainant offers to submit the 
deciduous-fruit industry to an increase 
in the carload minimum on grapes from 
26,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds. 

5. There has been a further increase 
in the volume of movement from a total 
of 69,777 cars in 1923 to 86,795 cars in 
1925 and 78,808 cars in 1926. 

6. The financial condition of the car- 
riers principally concerned has further 
improved. 

7. Complainant has submitted a more 
comprehensive rate showing. 

8. The average weight of the paying 
load of deciduous fruit has dropped from 
31,460 pounds in 1922 to 28,306 pounds 
in 1926. 


miles for grapes and 2,909 miles for all 
deciduous fruits except apples, in the 
prior case 3,000 miles for grapes and 


cept apples in 1926. Otherwise stated, 
in 1926, there was 61 miles of additional 
service for each ton of fruit handled. 


Transportation Conditions 
Favorable to Carriers 

The various 
the respective 
tailed at length. 
tive rates on and earnings 


relied 
have 


factors 
parties 


upon 
been 


by 


the de- 


of 


ciduous-fruit traffic in the light of the | 


condition of the industry and of the serv- 


ice performed by the carriers, and giv- | 
| ing due weight to the cost study pre- 
| sented by defendants, we are of the view 


that the present rates are in excess of 


| the lowest possible rates as herein de- 


fined. The heavy increase in the volume 
movement, the heavier 
grapes, coupled with the increase 
minimum to 30,000 pounds, and the other 
matters detailed herein, point to the 
conclusion that, in the light of the prin- 
that must govern, the present 
rates are too high. Traffic and trans- 
portation conditions with respect to de- 
ciduous fruits, but more especially to 
grapes, have undergone a _ material 
change in the past 10 years and many 
of these changes have been to the car- 
riers’ advantage. Defendants have 
granted a voluntary reduction in rates 


to the citrus-fruit industry, based upon | 


the increase in carload minimum and on 
a movement which while large is not 
nearly as large as the transcontinental 
movement of deciduous fruits. The cit- 
rus-fruit industry is shown to be in a 
condition of relative prosperity. The de- 
ciduous-fruit industry on the other hand 
is in serious financial straits. 

This record would support a somewhat 
greater reduction in the rates on grapes 
But the 
growing of grapes is but a part of the 
basie deciduous-fruit 
fornia. Grapes and the other deciduous 
fruits are close enough in their trans- 


parable relation as a classification mat- 
ter. Our conclusions will reflect these 
considerations, which ten! to offset each 
other in the instant case. 


We are of the opinion and find upon | 


a considerable of the whole record that 
the rate of $1.73 as applied to the trans- 


| continential shipment of deciduous fruits 


from California to Groups A and M in- 
clusive, except Group J, is, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeds or will exced $1.60; 
and that the rate of $1.62 currently 
applicable to Group J points is, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds or will exceed 


| $1.50 and that such rates are the lowest 


lawful rates compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation sery- 
ive, and are necessary to promote the 
freedom of movement by defendant of 
the specified products of agriculture, 


agriculture. 

defendants may increase the carload 

minimum on grapes to 30,000 pounds. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 
Eastman, Commissioner, concurring: 
While it 


ought to be reduced, complainant is en- 
titled under the Hoch-Smith resolution to 


| the benefit of the doubt, and I can for 
that reason accept the results reached. I | 
| am influenced in this conclusion, ~ also, 


by the fact that the record contains no 
attack on the enormcus 
Cer- 


1, The Hoch-Smith resolution was ap- | ] 


proved subsequent to the presentation of 
the prior case. 

2. The depression in the deciduous- 
fruit industry has continued unabated 
for a further period of three years and 


Monthly Reports of Railroad 


Additional News of 
Railroads will be found on 
Page 7. 


| and 


| the carriers. 


de- | 
Considering the rela- | 


loading of | 
in | 


| 79. 
| ditional facts which will support the con- 


industry in Cali- | 


portation characteristics to bear a com- | $2™¢ 
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Public Utilities | 


Freight Earnings 


tain incidents of that blanketing, how- 
ever, ought to be pointed out. The bur- 
den clearly falls chiefly on the eastern 
lines. They participate in the rates where 
they are lean and not where they are fat. 
Both we and the eastern carriers must 
face squarely the fact that if the reduc- 
tions herein ordered are justified, it is 
very probable that an even stronger case 
for reductions in fruit rates can be made 
throughout the eastern territory. 
Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring: 
The Hoch-Smith resolution (which 
governs the disposition of this case) 
contains other injunctions addressed to 
us besides that which requires the lowest 
possible lawful rate on products of agri- 
culture suffering from depression. Twice 
the resolution instructs us that in ad- 
justing rates care shall be taken to main- 
tain an “adequate system of transporta- 
tion.” If these words mean anything 
they mean that, broadly speaking, we 
must shift some of the burden now borne 
by agricultural products suffering from 


depression to other classes of traffic, 
meanwhile maintaining carrier revenues 
reasonably intact failing evidence that 
these revenues are excessive. 

The new standard of measurement for 
rates on agricultural products implies 
new standards for rates on other com- 
modities. It seems to me that this is 


| something which we should have in mind 
9. There has been an increase in the | 
weighted-average haul shown as 2,965 | 


not merely in cases where tariffs pro- 
posed by carriers are under suspension 
investigation, but also 
where rates are attacked upon formal 


0 \ | complaint. 
2,970 miles for all deciduous fruits ex- 


The Hoch-Smith resolution is ad- 
dressed to this Commission, and not to 
It is we who must read- 
just the rate structures according to the 
terms of that resolution, and we cannot 
shift the burden to the carrier execu- 
tives. It is our business to see that read- 
justment of the rate structures shall be 
conducted in a manner consistent with 
the maintenance of an adequate system 
of transportation. This is something 
which should be clearly understood by 
all parties concerned, carriers and ship- 
pers alike. Naturally we are entitled to 
expect the assistance of both in arriv- 
ing at an equitable readjustment of rate 
structures, but to be intelligent that as- 
sistance must be based on an under- 
standing of the true nature of the prob- 
lem. 

I am authorized to state Commis- 
sioner Taylor’s concurrence in this ex- 
pression, 


| Mr. McManamy Dissents 
| From Majority View 


McManamy, Commissioner, dissenting: 
This case is in effect a retrial of No. 
15877, Calif. Growers’ & Shippers’ Pro- 
tective League v. S. P. Co., 100 I. C. C. 
The record contains few if any ad- 


clusions here reached. 

The majority report as well as the 
concurring expressions show that the de- 
cision is predicated upon the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. To my mind too much 
weight is given to the provision relating 
to the level of the rates and too little to 
other provisions of that resolution. 

We are directed to correct existing 
rates which are “unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly preferential, thereby imposing 
undue burdens or giving undue advan- 
tage as between various localities or 
parts of the country,” yet we are here 
reducing rates on deciduous fruits that 
are already lower than the rates on the 
commodities for shorter hauls 
from other sections of the country—in 
fact, are lower, distance considered, than 





the rates on deciduous fruits from any 


| section of the country to the same des- 


tinations. 

The resolution also directs us to give 
due regard, “to the maintenance of an 
| adequate system of transportation.” 


| What is involved in the maintenance of 


adequate transportation service for de- 
ciduous fruits? The report refers at 
length to the expense of the service and 
the character of the equipment used, but 
I do not think this has been given proper 
weight. We are dealing here with com- 
modities which move only under inten- 
sive refrigeration, in the most expensive 
and highest type of equipment, and at 


| the highest practicable speed. 


Im provements Cited 


| In Refrigerator Cars 
| now affected by existing depression in | 
In publishing these rates | 


The movement of perishables under 
refrigeration has increased until it 
amounts to 1,000,000 carloads per annum. 





is by no means clear that | 
the rates in issue are unreasonable and | 


destination | 
| blanket to which these rates apply. 


Ten years ago a very large percentage of 
| the refrigerator cars of the country was 
of an inferior type with insufficient in- 
sulation, which made the satisfactory 
movement of certain commodities impos- 
| sible without excessive losses. During 

Federal control the Railroad Administra- 
| tion, the Department of Agriculture, the 
carriers, and the refrigerator-car compa- 


A tabulation giving a 
recapitulation of selected 
items from the annual re- 
ports of Class I steam rail- 
ways will be found on page 


10. 


| 


Revenues and E xpenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 
PUMIMNE FEVENUE 20.000cccccccces 
Passenger revenue .....e.eeeees 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 
Transportation expenses ........ 
Total expenses incl. other ....... 
Net from railroad 


eereeses 


Net after taxes, etc. . 
Net after rents NAR re 
Average miles operated ......... 
Rereting vatio ....<cccccoccces 


eee ees eeee 


7,078,277 
1,229,466 
9,081,936 
1,176,567 
2,167,800 
3,588,010 
7,416,062 
1,665,874 
356,325 
1,307,363 
1,354,474 
2,047.69 
81.7 


Erie Railroad. 
7 Months 
1926 
48,402,363 
7,074,417 | 
60,657,038 
7,479,152 | 
16,230,852 
24,411,729 
51,479,737 
9,157,311 
2,528,400 
6,597,169 
7,033,808 
2,953.24 
84.9 


July 
1927 
50,243,159 
6,779,338 
62,152,387 
7,379,457 
16,277,126 
25,116,109 
52,171,747 
9,980,640 
2,586,950 
7,377,836 
7,386,100 
"2,047.69 
83.9 


361,200 
1,277,315 
1,283,164 

2,053.24 


82.5 


1927 


1,100,918 


Chicago & Erie R. R. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1926 
983,536 7,158,230 
68,157 402,173 
1,147,071 8,232,945 
156,882 910,962 
120,080 981,850 
364,570 2,657,729 
704,353 5,002,870 
442,718 3,230,075 
63,825 446,775 
378,822 2,782,896 
107,639 541,199 
269.56 269.56 
61.4 60.8 


1927 

6,891,072 
360,419 
7,915,769 
962,061 
980,618 
2,589,060 
4,990,809 
2,924,960 
383,280 
2,541,210 
195,615 
269.56 
63.0 


940,037 
61,456 


153,505 
115,372 
341,500 
672,588 
425,330 
54,795 
370,400 
46,642 
269.56 
61.4 





: | from Kalkaska, Mich., to Hastings, Minn. 
in cases | sciaalnasenai 


| authority for the purchase by the former 





Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The following rate complaints filed 
with the Interstate Commerce were made 
public on August 24: 

No, 19932. A. L. Randall Company, 
Chicago, Ill., v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast xailroad et al. Alleges unreason- 
able rates on magnolia leaves from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Chicago, Ill., and other 
northern cities. 

No. 19933. Gurney Heater Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Mass., v. 
Boston & Albany Railroad. Alleges un- 
reasonable rate on pig iron from East 


Boston to Franmingham, Mass., and asks 
reparation. 

No. 19934. American Crate & Basket | 
Company, Denver, Colo., v. Atchison, | 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. At- | 
tacks charges on baskets or pea hampers | 
from Denver to Nogales, Ariz. 

No, 19935. Big Stone Canning Com- 
pany, Ortonville, Minn., v. Chicago, Mil- | 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. Attacks 
charges on canning factory residue from 
Big Stone City, Minn., to points in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

No. 19936. Hudson Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., v. Chicago, | 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway et al. 
Attacks rates on wooden sprayer handles 


New England Rate 
Revision Is Delayed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Commission made the order on a record 
more than two years old, without bring- | 
ing it down to date in respect of the 
changes in the relative financial stand- 
ing of parties. It is asserted that the | 
record contains no information as to | 
earnings after March, 1925, and that | 
most of the data used in the report re- | 
lates to the year 1923 or to an earlier | 
period, whereas, if a rehearing is 
granted, petitioner offers to prove that | 
the net railway operating income of the 
six New England complainants was | 
74.15 per cent greater in 1924 than in | 
1923; 122.94 per cent greater in 1925 
than in 1923, and 130.94 per cent greater 
in 1926 than in 1923. 

Since the record in the case was closed, | 
the D. & H. asserts the financial situa- 
tion of the New England lines has im- 
proved relatively far more than that of 
the other eastern lines which would be 
required, under the order, to accord the 
New England lines a greater share of 
the revenue received on through traffic. 

T-venty-one carriers in'the Eastern dis- 
trict, having a property investment of 
$4,044,791,477 in 1926, earned only 4.15 
per cent on that amount, according to 
the petition, as compared with 4.81 per 
cent for the six New England lines on a 
property investment of $940,509,227. 





Petition Filed for Purchase 
Of Telephone Property 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- | 
graph Company and the Demopolis Tele- | 
phone Company have filed a joint peti- | 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, Finance Docket No. 6492, for | 





of the telephone properties of the latter | 
at Demopolis, Ala., for $50,200. 


nies jointly deisgned a standard type of 
refrigerator car of a much higher class | 
than was previously in general use. | 
Since that time practically all new cars | 
have been built to the standard pre- | 
scribed and most of the old ones have | 
been rebuilt to the same standard. 

In the interest of the public these im- | 
provements should continue. Prompt 
movement and adequate protection of | 
perishable commodities which require in- 
tensive refrigeration will be of far more | 
benefit to the grower, the shipper, and | 
certainly to the public than the reduction | 
in the rates here prescribed. If the rates | 
here established are to be made the basis 
of the future level of rates on these com- 
modities throughout the country, I very 
much doubt if the desired Wandard of | 
equipment and service can be maintained | 
without placing a part of the burden on | 
other traffic, which I do not understand 
was contemplated by the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

The report discusses freedom of move- 
ment which is another important require- 
ment of the Hoch-Smith resolution. The 
increase in production and shipment of 
California deciduous fruits, especially 
juice grapes, is one of the outstanding 
features of the case. In the previous re- 
port it was said, at page 92: “Some 
vineyards have already been abandoned | 
and it is predicted that there will be a | 
decrease in production unless relief is 
secured.” Notwithstanding this pre- | 
diction, the record discloses that the | 
shipments of juice grapes increased about 
one-third from 1924 to 1926 and that 
the number of acres in grapes increased 
from 484,907 in 1923 to 635,236 in 1926. 
The increase in production has _ been 
vastly greater in proportion than the in- | 
crease in population of the country. 

In 1916 the total of carload shipments | 
of deciduous fruits from California was 
17,891 cars. In 1926 it 78,803 cars. Of 
these 9,722 carloads in 1916 and 58,334 
carloads in 1926 were grapes. The rec- 
ozd shows that each year embargoes 
were placed on grapes at the principal 
Eastern cities because the supply could 
not be disposed of and that diversions 
in search of a market amounted to 
1.07 times per car. Surely there is 
no indication here that freedon of move- 
ment has been in any way restricted. | 

In my opinion the finding of the ma- 
jority is not supported by the record in 
this case. It does not find support in 
any previous decision of ours, nor can it 
be predicated upon the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution if all of the provisions of that 
resolution are given proper weight. 

Commissioners Meyer, Hall, ate tn | 





bell, and Brainerd did not participate in 
the disposition of this case. 


| straight or 


| application of column 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Tue UNiITep States DAILY. 


Fruit Shipments 


Freight Rates on Granite from Points —_. 
In Texas Are Found to Be Unreasonable 


New Bases for Tariffs Prescribed for Shipments to Desti- 
ations in 16 States. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that freight rates on granite 
from Granite Mountain and other points 
in Texas, to destinations in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 


sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


| Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 


homa, Tennessee, UtUah and Wyoming 
are unreasonable. 

New bases for rates were prescribed. 
A claim that present rates are prejudi- 
cial was found not to be sustained. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Rates Found Unreasonable. 

1. Upon consideration of the record 
in this case and the decision in the Con- 
solidated Case we find that the assailed 
carload rates to points covered by the 
decision that case are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceed or may exceed the fol- 
lowing: Granite, rough quarried or sawed 
four sides or less, tn straight or mixed 
carloads, carload minimum 36,000 pounds, 
rates resulting from application of col- 
umn 17.5 of Appendix 13 of the Con- 
solidated Case to the column 100 or 
first-class rates prescribed from or to the 
same points in that case, applied as pre- 


in 


scribed therein; granite, sawed more than 


four sides, chiseled, dressed, hammered 
or sand-rubbed (but not carved, let- 
tererd, polished or traced) in straight or 
mixed carloads, carload minimum 40,000 
pounds, rates resulting from the applica- 
tion of column 20 of Appendix 13 of 
the Consolidated Case to the column 
100 or first-class rates prescribed from 
or to the same points in that case, ap- 
plied as prescribed therein; granite, 
earved, lettered, polished or traced, in 
mixed carloads, minimum 
40,000 pounds, rates resulting from the 

25 of Appendix 13 
of the Consolidated Case to the column 
100 or first-class rates prescribed from 
or to the same points in that case, ap- 
plied as prescribed therein. 

We further find that an exception 
should be made to rule 10 of the western 
classsification on this traffic to provide 
for the application to mixed carloads of 
granite, rough quarried or in any state 
of finish, of the highest rate and high- 
est carload minmum applicable to any 
gvanite in the mixture. 

These findings dispose of the carload 
rates to all destinaticns considered ex- 
cept those in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 








Arizona and New Mexico, which are be- 


yond the scope of the Consolidated Case. | 


Other Schedules Revised. 

2. So far as destinations in Arizona 
and New Mexico are concerned, we find 
that the assailed carload rates thereto 
are and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed rates determined by first 
ascertaining the through column 100 
rates on the same basis as prescribed for 
application within the Southwest in the 
Consolidated Case, New Mexicc and 
Arizona tc be considered as being within 
Texas differential territory for the pur- 
pose of applying the differentials pre- 
scribed in finding 18 at page 390 and in 
Appendix 18 of that report. 

3. To pojnts in Colorado and Wyomnig 
east of and including Colorado common- 
point territory, we find that the assailed 
carload rates are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed the rates for like 
distances found reasonable in Finding 1 
above for application to and from points 
from and to which the Southwestern 
scale rates set forth in Appendix 18 
to the Consolidated Case are prescribed 
to apply, applied as provided in the re- 
port in the Consolidated Case. 

4. Rates to the remainder of Colorado 
and Wyoming, and to Utah are com- 
monly made on combiantion on the com- 
mon points. This record does not afford 
a sufficient basis for condemning this 
practice nor for dealing separately with 
the factors beyond the gateways. We 
accordingly find that the carload rates 
assailed to Utah and the portions of 
Wyoming and Colorado mentioned have 


not been shown to be unreasonable ex- 
cept to the extent they will be reduced 
| competing quarries apply in part through 


by the reduction herein required to Colo- 


| rado common points. 


Certain Ratings Retained. 


less-than-carload classification excep- 
tions and commodity rates, and no reason 
appears why, under section 1 of the act, 
an exception should be made in the case 
of granite. 
ish is rated fourth class in less than car- 
loads in the western classification, ex- 
cept that chiseled, dressed, hammered, 
or sand-rubbed granite, if shipped loose, 
is rated third class. 

not attacked as such. 


5. We find that accordingly as gran- | 


ite is rated in the governing classifica- 
tion the asasiled less-than-carload rates 


are and for the future will be unreason- | 


able to the extent they exceed the third- 





Granite in any state of fin- | 


These ratings are | 





class rates resulting from the applica- 
tion of column 70 and the fourth-class 
rates resulting from the application ow 
column 55. of Appendix 13 of the Con- 
solidated Case to the column 100 or 
first-class rates prescribed from or to 
the same points in that case, applied as 
prescribed therein to destinations cov- 
ered thereby, and rates under those col- 
umns extended to apply to points in 
Colorado and Wyoming east of and in- 
cluding Colorado common-point — terri- 
tory in the same manner as provided 
above with respect to carload rates, and 
also to points in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico plus the Texas differential distance 
arbitraries prescribed in the Consoli- 
dated Case. 
No Prejudice Established. 

There remain for consideration the 
allegations of undue prejudice which are 
made both with respect to the carload 
and less-than-carload rates. Even with 
the reductions herein required the rates 
from the complaining quarries will be 
upon a materially higher basis than 
those from various other quarry points 
to numerous destinations. We have re- 
peatedly recognized, howeevr, that mere 
differences in rates do not necessarily re- 
sult in prejudice which is undue, and 
complainant’s evidenec is of the most 
general character. 

They show that a lrage quantity of 
granite is used in the destination terri- 
tory considered, of which the complain- 
ing quarries furnish none. There is no 
information as to the extent to which 
the various competing, widely separated 
quarries, with their divergent rate levels, 
sell in different portions of the destina- 
tion territory. While there are undoubt- 
edly destination points, transportation to 
which from both the complaining quarries 
and some of their competitors is partici- 
pated in by one or more of the same 
carriers, it is also equally certain that to 
other destinations there is no common 
line from such origins. 

Furthermore, rates from the various 


territories wher differences in transpor- 


| tation conditions warrant differences in 
: . | rate levels. 

In the Consolidated Case the carriers | 
were authorized generally to cancel all | 


These conditions should be | 
reflected in fixing the relation of rates 
from such competitive quarries, but the 
record affords no basis therefor. It is 


| suggested on behalf of complainants that 


we make due allowance for such differ- 
ences in conditions, such allowance, how- 
ever, in the absence of evidence of record 
on the subject, apparently to be based on 
our general knowledge of the situation, 
The basis for our action in a particular 
case must, of course, be provided by the 
record therein. 

6. Upon the present record we find 
that the allegations of undue prejudice 
have not been sustained. 

An order will be entered in accordance 
with the above findings. 


TO AN INDUSTRY'S GROWTH - 


« PRIVATE INITIATIVE IS ESSENTIAL 


A “Scrap-Pile 
Policy” 


FEARLESS “scrap-pile policy” —dis- 
carding the old and adopting the new 


in machinery or methods the moment it 
assures a gain in efficiency or economy—has 
been responsible for much of the rapid pro- 
gress of the electric light and power industry 
and of the many companies we represent. 


In step with the industry’s eagerness to find 


new ways, the companies 


9 66 


scrap-pile policy” 


of junking obsolete equipment has hastened 


i 


Power—strong, 
efficient, silent 


efficiencies and economies. 
given a record—year by year—of constantly 
more and better service, to more users, at 


rates tending steadily downward. 


These have 


For example, last year the Kentucky Utili- 
ties Company dismantled ten small, obsolete 
generating stations, replacing them with 
better service from the high lines. 
obsolete generating equipment originally 
costing $150,000 was sold for the junk price 


of $25,000. 


The 


Here, progress of the industry 


made the old system obsolete; initiative 
promoted newer efficiencies and took the 
forward step. 


We represent public utility companies oper- 


ating in 20 states. 


We are glad to be of 
service to investors interested in the securi- 


Ye ef iii, 


= 


ties of these soundly established and 
capably managed companies. 


Dividends payable 
every three months 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 
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Louisville 
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AUTHORIZED SSTATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHED WuitHovut COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Banking 


Toledo & Cincinnati 
Line Granted Right 
To Build Extensions 


‘Two Links in Ohio of 4.3 
Miles Found to Be 
Public Neces- 


sity. 


The Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad has 
just been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to construct two 
extensions of its lines in Butler county, 
Ohio, aggregating 4.3 miles, at an esti+ 
mated cost of $1,305,000. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 6240, dated 
August 18, follows: 

The Toledo & Cinginnati Railroad 
Company, a corporation organized for 
the purpose of engaging in interstate 
commerce by railroad, on July 15, 1927, 
filed an application under paragraph (18) 
of section 1 of the act for a certificate 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require the con- 
struction by it of two extensions of its 
lines of railroad, aggregating 4.3 miles in 
length, all in Butler County, Ohio. No 
representations have been made by State 


authorities, and no objection to the grant- | 
ing of the application has been presented | 


to us. 
The applicant was incorporated in 1917 


under the laws of Ohio for the purpose | 
of taking over the lines of railroad and | 


other properties formerly owned by the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad 
Company. The applicant is controlled; 
and its lines of railroad are operated by, 


——$——$ - 


| 





the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 


hereinafter called the B. & 0. 
Authority is Sought. 


The present proceeding was instituted | 
for the purpose of securing authority to | 
| on August 24 issued an amendment to 


construct an extension from the appli- 
cant’s main line at Hamilton Furnace, 


a point 33 miles north of the city of | 


Hanuilton, ina general easterly direction | Docket No. 3381, in which it authorized 


to a point near Woodsdale on its Mid- 
dletown branch, a distance of 2.9 miles, 
and an extension from a point on the 
Middletown branch 6 miles north of 
W oodsdale in an easterly direction to a 


| Other 


THE UNITED STATES DA 


Valuations 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 22. 
(Made Public August 24, 1927). 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,812,098.61 


2,675,271.94 
inter- 
713,733.24 


7,645,563.50 
128,550.00 
91,394,585.11 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


NON Sued de eueys 


Expenditures 
General expenditures.. 9,307.13 
Interest on nublic debt. 4 
Refunds of receipts.... ‘ ,030.99 
Panama Canal.. ‘ 
Operations in special 
accounts 


| Adjusted service certifi- 


CRUE SOME. oe csi 0500 
Civil service retirement 

fund 
Investment 

funds 


of trust 


201,699.03 


‘ 
Total ‘ordinary 
penditures 
public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today 


eX- 


99,168,698.61 | 


Stock Issue Changed. 


For N. Y.C. Railroad 


Cc. 


Lowered in an Amend- 


Authorization by I. C. 


ment to Order. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


| its order of De - 923 i iS: : ae ; eis | 
ecember 31, 1923, Finance State Commissions were of opinion that | 


the New York Central Railroad to issue 


$31,510,620 of capital stock, so as to re- | 


duce the authorization to $26,831,860. By 


| asupplemental application the New York 


point adjacent to the plant of the Ameri- | 
can Rolling Mill Company, near Middle- | 


town, a distance of 1.4 miles. The main 


purpose of the proposed construction is | 


to afford a route for the direct move- 
ment of hot metal from the plant of the 


Hannuilton Coke and Iron Company, here- | 


inafter called the Iron Company, at 
Hamilton Furnace, to the rolling mills. 
The only route available for the move- 
ment of this traffic at the present time 
is over the applicant’s main 
through the streets of Hamilton, thence 
over its Middletown. branch to Middle- 
town and over the main Chicago-Cin- 


cinnati line of the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


System. The applicant and the B. & O. 
are unwilling either to undertake or per- 
mit the movement of hot metal over the 
tracks through the city of Hamilton, and 


believe that the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


would object to such movement over its 
main line at Middletown. 
tion of the proposed extensions, this traf- 
fic will be handled between the two 
plants by the Iron Company in accord- 
ance with an operating agreement to be 
executed with the B. & 0. Under this 
agreement the minimum charge to be 
paid by the Iron Company will be one- 
half of the interest upon the book value 
of the property used and one-half of 
all charges for taxes and maintenance. 

The applicant estimates that traffic, ad- 
ditional to the hot metal, which will ac- 
crue to its lines by reason of the con- 
struction of the proposed extensions will 
yield approximately $1,234,000 per an- 
num. This estimate is based upon the 
operation of one furnace by the Ivon 
Company. That company proposes, how- 
ever, to construct within a period of 
five years an additional unit having a 
daily capacity of 600 to 800 tons of 
coke, upon completion of which it is 
estimated that the volume of tonnage 
wil be at least doubled. 

Construction of the propesed exten- 
sions will be commenced immediately 
and will be completed in about 10 
months. The total cost, estimated at $1,- 
305,000, will be paid out of general 
funds, and it is not proposed to issue any 
securities in respect thereof at this 
time. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public  con- 
venience and necessity require the con- 
struction by the applicant of the two 
extensions of its lines of railroad in But- 
ler County, Ohio, described in the ap- 
plication. A certificate to that effect will 
be issued. 


Two Applications Filed 
For National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 


as of August 23, were announced August | 


24 by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. W. McIntosh, as follows: 
Applications to Organize received: 
The Willowbrook National Bank, Wil- 


lowbrook, Calif., capital $25,000. Corre- | 
| July 14, 1927. Liq. agent, First Security 


spondent, Will 
Calif 


The St. Albans National Bank of New 


Adams, Willowbrook, 


line | 











| the conversion of foreign currency 
Upon comple- | 


| United States, 


Central showed that only the 


per cent of their holdings, was issued be- 
cause holders of its 1915 debentures did 


not exercise fully the privilege of con- | 
It therefore | 
requested an amendment of the order to | 
| country, that is to say, territory along 


verting them into stock. 


limit the amount. 


Foreign Exchange 


L&y lelegruaph.s 
New York, August 24,-— The 
Reserve Fank of New York today 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
lowing: 


certified 
the fol- 


August 24, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
tor the 

assessment and collection otf 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria ischilling) 
Belgium (belga)........ccse00- 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .029629 
Denmark (krone) sais oes -2679 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka)............. 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma)....... ebsaee 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (ira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona).... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


purpose of 


14068 
1392 
-007246 


2581 


-4007 
1744 
.0545 
.2600 
1119 
0494 


"1928 
-017604 


tael) 
tael) 


(Chefoo 
(Hankow 
(Shangha) tael) 
(Tientsin tael) ...... 
(Hong Kong dollar).... 
(Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar)........... 
India (rupee) Seawaks 


6256 


| Japan (yen) 


Singapore (S. S.) (dollar).... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


-1185 
1204 
1.0026 


York, N. Y., capital $200,000. Corre- | 


spondent, Robert E. Dedell, 176th street, 
St. Albans, New York, N. Y. 
Application to convert received: 

The Hartford National Bank, Hart- 
ford, Alabama, capital $50,000. Con- 
ersion of The Bank of Hartford, Ala- 
bama. 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The Stockmens National 
Nampa, Idaho, capital $75,000. 


Bank of 
Effective 


Bank of Nampa, Idaho, Succeeded by 
First Security Bank of Nampa, Idaho. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as 


Reported to the I. C. C. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 


Freight revenue eet 
Passenger revenue .............. 
Total, including other revenue 
Maintenance of way , 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses ....... 


Net from railroad 

Net after taxes, etc. . 

Pe OUR Na es lieve 
Average miles operated ..., 
Operating ratio 


1927 
4,226,827 
. 214,955 
4,586,964 
662,058 
.. 838,077 
eee. 1,491,655 
‘Total expenses, including other ...... 3,262,503 
1,324,461 
269,137 
1,055,185 
778,274 


1,691.55 


7 Months 
1926 
29,232,554 


1,099,449 


July 
1927 
29,204,834 
1,052,654 
31,241,935 
3,789,616 
6,180,584 
10,897,117 
22,739,387 
8,502,548 
1,781,804 
6,718,765 
5,437,601 
1,691.55 

72.8 


1926 

4,037,636 
211,807 
4,403,102 
622,554 
902,232 
1,450,206 
3,263,482 
1,139,620 
266,155 

873,58 
699,935 
1,691.55 
74.1 


3,990,479 


10,827,988 
22,915,112 
8,472,177 


5,590,583 
1,691.55 
73.0 


. 


1,444,459.71 | 


99,168,698.61 | 


74.18 | 


5.15 | 


8,151,419.39 | 


714,201.80 | 
90,303,077.42 


Is | 


| cant were 


| Wyoming & Missouri River Railway Given 
Authority to Abandon Part of Its Line 


The Wyoming & Missouri River Rail- 
way was authorized by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission, in a report and 
order made _ public on 
abandon its line of railroad 
County, S. Dak, and Crook 
Wyo., on condition that the 


in Butts 
County, 
company 


person or persons desiring to purchase 
it for continued operation at not less 
than the fair net salvage value. 
text of the 





I, C. C. Overrules Protests, Holding That Road Cannot Be 
Operated So As to Avoid Loss. 


| the 
August 22, to, 


shall sell its line within 30 days to any | 


The | 


report by Division 4, in | 


Finance Docket No. 5203, dated Augusi | 


10, is in part as follows: 


| ing, 46 miles west of Aladdin; Terhune 


The Wyoming & Missouri River Rail- | 


| way Company, a carrier by 

subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
| on November 27, 
| cation under Paragraph (18) of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Act for a certificate that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity permit abandonment 
of its line of railroad in Butte County, 


railroad | 


1925, filed an appli- | 


S. Dak,, and Crook County, Wyo. Com- | 


posed. 
Protests 
posal of the applicant, and 
| was held for us at Belle 
Dak., by the Board of Railroad Com- 
| missioners of the State of South Da- 
kota. A member of the Wyoming Pub- 
| lie Service Commission also sat at the 
| hearing. The two State Commissions 
joined in recommending that the appli- 
| cation be denied. They stated that the 
applicant’s line serves an important | 
| transportation need and that abandor- | 
ment of the line would deprive an ex- 
| tensive tributary territory of railroad | 
facilities. The belief was expressed 
| that the rates and divisions of the appli- 
generally too low and that 
increases in those sources of | 
would enable the applicant to | 
operation of its line. The | 


were filed against the pro- 
a_ hearing 


proper 
revenue 
continue 


the applicant should continue to operate | 
its properties, at least until all possi- 





latter | 
amount of stock, which was to be allotted | 
among stockholders on the basis of 10 | 
| application 


Federal | 


.013088 | 


006170 | 


»5 | cedent, 


| is abeut 


31,377,289 | 


6,131,908 | 


1,772,517 | 
6,692,030 | 


bilities of/% increasing revenues have 


heen exhausted. 
| 


Would Cause Hardship 

The Tri-State Milling Company and | 
56 citizens of Crook County ask that the | 
be not granted until such | 
time as the territory served by the ap- 
plicant is guaranteed a Federal aid high- 
way, or its equivalent, from 
Fourche through the upper Belle Fourche 


the Belle Fourche River, because other- 


| wise it is felt, abandonment of the ap- 


plicant’s line will work hardship on agri- 
| cultural and livestock interests of Crook 
| County. 

‘Exceptions were filed by the protest- 
ants to the report proposed by the ex- 
aminer, and the case was orally argued 
on April 20, 1927. On June 6, 1927, in 
Docket No. 19697, we entered an order 
on our own motion that a proceeding of 
inquiry and investigation be instituted 
into and concerning (1) the propriety of 
the divisions of joint through rates ac- 
corded the applicant on traffic inter- 
changed between it and the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company, here- 
inafter called the North Western, and 
(2) the propriety of the rates, fares, and 
charges on traffic transported by the 
applicant, and a hearing therein was 
duly had. 

Construction of a line of railroad 
from a connection at Belle Fourche, in 
Butte County, with a line of the North 
Wetsern, thence westward through the 
counties of Butte and Crook, to Aladdin, 
in Crook County, 17.64 miles, was 
brought about in 1899 by the Wyoming 
& Missouri River Railroad Company, 
hereinafter called the old company, fo: 
the purpose of reaching coal mines ai 
or near Aladdin. In 1921 the properties 
of the old company were sold “under 
foreclosure proceedings” to M. S. Kem- 
| merer, judgment creditor and _ principal 
| stockholder. The applicant was incor- 
| porated under the laws of Wyoming in 
July, 1922, and thereafter acquired title 
to the properties in consideration of the 
issue to Kemmerer of $50,000 of capita’ 
stock. See Public-Convenience Applica 
tion of W. & MR. Ry., 79 I. C. C. 121, 
and Stoek of Wyoming & Missouri River 
Ry., 82 I. C. C. 63. Kemmerer having 
died, all of the applicant’s stock, except 
shares qualifying directors, is now owned 
by his estate. Under the will of the de- 
the stock of the applicant is in- 
cluded in assets which are to be held in 


Railroad, It Is Stated 

Belle Fourche, a town of 1,244 people, 
10 miles east of the Wyoming 
line and 10 miles north of Spearfish, $ 
Dak. Via the applicant’s line, Aladdin 
is 6.75 miles west of the State line and 
about midway between the northern ani 
southern boundaries of Cros County 
It is stated that Aladdin fas about 40 
people. There are no commreunities o1 
stations along the railroad between 
Belle Fourche and Aladdin. 

The area of Crook County is 2,866 
square miles, of which 95 per cent is 
deeded. Parts of the county have been 
settled for more than 40 years. Ac- 
cording to enumerations of the State 
of Wyoming, the population of Crook 
County in 1925 was 4,973 as compared 
with 5,524 in 1920 and 5,117 in 1915. 

The line of the North Western which 
connects with the applicant’s line at 


' Belle Fourche, extends from that point 


southeastward to Rapid City, 8. Dak., 
whence two lines of the North Western 
system diverge east and south in through 
routes to Chicago and Omaha. A line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company reaches Rapid 
City. The Chicago, Buviington & 
Quincy Railroad Company. hereinafter 
called the Burlington, has a line ex. 
tending southward from Spearfish to | 





Edgemont, S. Dak, where connection 
is made with the Burlington’s line from ! 


| 
| 
Belle | 


plete dismanilement of the road is pro- | 


Fourche, S. | 


| reside in the tributary territory. 


. | tance for but a few years, and the pro- | 
| Citizens Say Abandonment | P 


trust until 12 years after the death of 
| the youngest heir, now a minor. | 
'No Communities Along 


| principally the products of animals, ag- 
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Stock Issues 


territory are entirely dependent upon 
the applicant’s line, but can use high- 
ways to points served by ot'-r rail- 
roads; that, due to the improvement of 
highways and increasing use of auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks, both passen- 
ger traffic and freight traffic have di- 
| minished in recent years; and that pros- 
| pects for the future hold no hope 
| improvement in operating results. 

The testimony is that the physical 
condition of the line is very poor and 
that extensive repairs are 
needed. The roadbed is of dirt, 


Billings, Mont., via Omaha, to Chicago. 
Other than the line of the applicant, | 
only railroad entering Crook | 
County is the Billings line of the Bur- | 
lington. This line traverses the south- 
western corner of the county and passes | 
through Moorcroft, in Crook County, | 
and Upton, in Weston County, immedi- 
ately adjacent on the south. Opinions 
in the record vary as to the geographical 
extent to which Crook County is tribu- | 
tary to the applicant’s line at Aladdin. 
The estimates concur in including Ew- 


un- 


A large majority of the ties 
and many of the 
which there are 
are in inmediate 


filled up. 
should be renewed, 
wooden trestles, of 
about 30 on the line, 
Deferred maintenance is estimated at 
spent within two years. 
has no funds and unable to secure 
money to enable it to continue operating. 
The general manager testified that in its 
present condition the 
| unsafe for operation, and that when the 
movement of grain and livestock 
mences “I think somebody else will have 
the responsibility for it.” 
cant shows that during the years 1925 
to 1925, inclusive, it 
nance a total of $39,258.52, or an aver- 
|} age of $13,068.17 per year. On 
basis the expenditure per mile per year 
| would be approximately $740, which ap- 
pears to be unduly low for a line of the 
character here involved. 
Testimony concerning the history 


is 
and Mona, on the north; and territory 
within a radius of 10 miles south and | 
west of Sundance, which jis 22 miles 
southwest of Aladdin. A witness for 
the protestants includes additional ter- 
ritory north and west of Terhune, and 
territory west and east of Sundance. 
The town of Sundance has about 500 
people. 


Line Long Operated 
At Loss, Is Claim 
Upon the basis of limits within which 
the preponderance of its traffic origi- 
nates, the applicant estimates the pop- 
ulation of territory tributary to its line, 
including the town of Belle Fourche, | ers a period of about 25 years. During 
at 3,000 people. Excluding the popu-| the first 10 years, net revenues were 
lation of the South Dakota terminus of | earned annually, except in 1909, when 
the line, it would appear that about | a deficit of $1,232.80 was sustained. 
1,756 people, or slightly over 35 per | 
cent of the population of Crook County, | Since July 1, 1910, 
costs have exceeded revenues without 
| exception in any year. Operation of the 
line by the applicant began as of Jan- 
+ uary 1, 1923, with results as follows: 
Net deficit 
from railway 
operations 
$8,333.70 
1,654.00 
3,600.92 
1,658.22 


The applicant states that its line has 
been operated at a loss for many years. 





Calendar 
year 

es 

1924. << 

1925. 

1926.. 


Operating 

revenues 

$17,481.11 
18,546.71 
15,642.08 
10,525.85 


Operating 

expenses 

$25,814.81 
20,200.71 
19,243.00 
12,184.07 


Profit and 
loss debit 
$11,440.25 
3,757.61 
5,424.51 


3,205.61 


ee eeeeee 
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Coal tonnage was an item of impor- To be continued 


Angust 26. 


in the issue of 


duction of coal in the vicinity of Alad- 
lin ceased in 1913. Since that time the 
line has been chiefly dependent for 
traffic upon commodities originating in 
‘rook County. These commodities are 


Chatham Terminal Company 
Valuation Announced 


riculture, and forests. In support of The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| 
| 
| 
| 
its proposal to abandon the line, the | on August 24 made public its tentative 
applicant contends: that industries pro- 

ducing such commodities were estab- 

lished prior to construction of the rail- 


road; that none of the industries in the 


’ 


for rate-making purposes of the Chatham 
Terminal Company, Savannah, Ga., as 
of 1919, to be $35,000. 


Inters 
Coupon 


fart as follows: 


The $40,000,000 Secured 4%% Gold Bonds, Series A 
due September 1, 1952, will be the direct obligation of 
‘The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company and will 
be specifically secured by pledge, under a Trust Indenture to 
The National City Bank of New York, Trustee, of $45,000,000 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company First and 
Refunding Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds due April 1, 1934. The Trust 
Indenture will contain provisions in effect as follows: (a) that 
neither the First and Refunding Bonds nor any Bonds prior in 
lien thereto will be extended: (b) that upon maturity of the First 
and Refunding Bonds, the Railway Company (or the successor 
Company, in the event of consolidation) will create a new 
mortgage, in place of the First and Refunding Mortgage, upon all 
the properties then subject thereto and will secure the Series A 
Bonds, and any other Bonds issued under the Trust Indenture, by 
the new mortgage equally and ratably with any Bonds which may 
be issued thereunder, and (c) that the total amount of Bonds to 
be at any time secured by the new mortgage (together with 
all outstanding prior debts, after deducting Bonds reserved to 
retire prior debts) shall not exceed three times the then 
Outstanding capital stock of the Railway Company or its 
successor. 

Series A Bonds will be limited to $40,000,000 principal amount 
and noadditional Bonds may be issued secured by the collateral 
pledged for Series A Bonds. As provided in the Trust Indenture, 
additional series of Bonds may be issued for a principal amount 
not toexceedin the aggregate $40,000,000, with such provisions 
as to interest, maturity and redemption and against the deposit of 
such collateral, as may be determined by the Directors of the 
Railway Company. 

The Mortgage securing the First and Refunding Bonds 
is, directly or through pledge of first mortg.ige bonds, a first lien 
on about 1,276 miles of road, including the line from St. Louis to 
Kansas City and important mileage in Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, and a second lien on about 4,541 miles of road; the 
Mortgage is also a first lien on the entire capital stock of, and on 
the 999-year leasehold interest in the properties of Choctaw, 
Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad Company with about 943 miles of 
road. The Bonds are thus secured on a total of about 6,760 miles 
of road. The First and Refunding Mortgage is alsoa first lien on 


for | 


urgently | 


ballasted, and the drainage ditches are | 


need of extensive repairs and renewals. | 


approximately $31,000, which should be | 
The applicant | 


road is extremely | 
com- | 
The appli- | 
spent for mainte- 


this | 


of | 


| the applicant’s line as to earnings cov- | 


The | 
| net profit for the decade was $30,630.25. | 
annual operating | 


valuation report finding the final value | 
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ees 


Bank Charters 


L&A. Railway Will | 
Borrow $2,600,000 to 
Pay Maturity Bonds 


Com: | 
Car- 


rier to Issue Promis- 


| Interstate Commerce 


mission Authorizes 


sory Note. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 24 text of 
Docket 


No. 6462, authorizing the Louisiana & 


made public the 


| its report and order in Finance 


Arkansas Railway to issue a 5 per cent 
unsecured promissory note for $2,600,- 
000, to mature January 1, 1928, and, if 
necessary, te renew the same for a period 
of four months. The full text of the re- 
| port of Division 4, dated August 19, 
| follows: 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Company, a Common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interestate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under section | 
20a of the interstate commerce act to 
| issue a 5 per cent unsecured promissory 
| note in the principal amount of $2,600,- 

000. No objection to the granting of the 
| application has been presented to us. 

On September 1, 1902, the applicant 
made its first mortgage to the Standard | 
Trust Company of New York, now the 
Guaranty Tust Company of New York, 
trustee, which provided for the issue of 
$7,000,000 of bonds. There have been is- 
sued thereunder and are outstanding $5,- 
196,000 of bonds, of which $2,601,000 
are held by the trustee of the mortgage 
in a sinking fund and kept alive for in- 
terest payments under the provisions 
of that indenture. The remaining $2,- 
| 595,000 of such bonds wil mature Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. 

Loan to Pay Interest. 

The applicant represents that it is 
without funds to mect these maturing 
bonds, and proposes to obtain the money 
to pay them and the expenses incident 
thereto, as well as for the satisfaction 
and release of the mortgage, through a 
loan of $2,600,000 by the National Park 
| Bank of New York. The loan will be 
made pursuant to the terms and condi- 
tions of an agwreement, to be entered into 
with the bank, which will provide that 
the applicant shall issue and deliver to 
the bank its promissory note for the 
amount of the loan. Authority is re- 
quested to execute the proposed agree- 
ment and to borrow the amount stated. | 
| Inasmuch as these transactions do not 
come within the purview of section 20a | 
our authorization will be confined to the 
| issue of the note. 
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Finance 


tember 1, 1927, will bear interest at the 
per cent per annum from date 
and will mature January 1, 1928, but will 
with the understanding that 
it may be renewed on the same terms 
for an additional four months. The note 
will amount to more than 5 per 
cent of the par value of the applicant’s 
outstanding securities. 

We find that the proposed issue of a 


rate of 3 


be made 


alone 


| promissory note in the principal amount 
| of $2,600.000 by the applicant as afore- 


(a) is for lawful object within 


| its corporate purposes, and compatible 


with the public interest, which is neces- 


| sary and appropriate for and consistent 
| with the 


proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Telegraph Company Valued 
At $300,000 By I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 23 made public its tentative 
valuation of the property of the Phila- 
delphia, Reading & Pottsville Telegraph 
Company as of 1917, finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes to be 
$300,000. The company is controlled by 
the Reading Company and its line is 
used for railroad business. 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a mumber of ex- 
ceptional facilities 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services. are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send tor our booklet 


Waren Your Bank 
Comp etes AN EXPORT SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall. Street, N. ¥. 
Distnct Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


The proposed note will be dated Sep- “i 


$40,000,000 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company 


Secured 412% Gold Bonds, Series A due September 1, 1952 
Series A Bonds limited to $40,000,000. 


terminal properties in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City, 


ile March 1 and September 1. Principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin 
nis in denominations of $1,000 and $500, with privilege of registration as provided in the Trust Indenture. The 
Company reserves theright tocall these Bondsasa whole for redemption, upon sixt y days’ previous notice, on September 1, 1932 
or any interest date thereafter, at 10214% up to and including September 1, 1947 and thereafter at par plus 14% for 
each six months between the date of redemption and the date of maturity. 


J.E. Gorman, Esq., President of The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Con: pany, ina letter dated August 24,1927, writes in 


and on shops at Silvis, near East Moline, Illinois. Of the total 
amount of First and Refunding Bonds (limited to $163,000,000), 


$104,472,000 
public. Including Bonds to be pledged for the 


Bonds are outstanding in the hands of the 


present issue, the 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, together with $81,516,000 
prior lien Bomdls in the hands of the public (the amount of which 
can not be imcreased), will be outstanding at the rate of only 


about $34,200 per mile of road. 
The Rock Island System, with 
yperates a total of 8,031 miles of road. The 
excellent’ plrysical condition, During 
expenditures for improvements and new 
deducting the cost of property 
approximately $80,000,000. The 


lines in fourteen 


the 


states, 
properties are in 
last ten years 


| equipment, after 
retired, have 
tentative valuation by the 


amounted to 


Interstate Coammerce Commission as of June 30, 1915, with the 
addition of expenditures made om the property since that date, 


exceeds by about 50° the total funded debt to 
completion of this financing. 


The Railway Company has 


outstanding 


be outstanding on 


$29,422,189 


7% Preferred Stock and $25,127,300 6% Preferred Stock, issued in 
1917, on which full dividends have been paid regularly, and 
$74,482,522 €common Stock, on which dividends at the rate of 
5% per annum are now being paid ; the value of the outstanding 


capital stock . 
$140,000 000. 


on the basis of present market prices, is about 


The total imcome for the year ended December 31, 1926, after 


all deductions, 
$24,531,711, or over twice the total annual 
($11,708,313: on the funded debt 
giving effect  tothis financing. For 
June 30, 1927, suck 

for the same 4 TiO wat ear, 

Proceeds of these Be 
Notes to be presently c 
United States Governme 
due in 1929, and $6,000,000 4206; 


the 
be used to 


will 


Notes, 


d (viz., a $7,862,000 6¢7 
due in 1°39, $15,000,000 5% Notes, 
due 


except interest amd Federal income taxes, was 


interest charges 


to be outstanding, after 
six 
1 total income was $2,859,495 greater than 


months ended 


$28,862,000 
Note to the 


pay 


in 1928), to 


reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures and to provide 


for additions and betterments, 


Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The tssuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval ef the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and to the approval by the stockholders of the Company of the 


Z rust Indenture referred to above. 


All proceedings in connection with the issuance of these Bonds are subject to the approval of our counsel, 
Messrs. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft. 


We offer the above Bonds for subscription, if, as and when issued and received by us, at 


95% and accrued interest, to yieid about 4.85%. 


We reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application and to allot a sina 


‘er amount than 


applied for. Amounts due on allotment will be payable at the office of Speyer & Co., 24 & 26 Pine Street, in New York funds, 
On or avout September 15, 1927, as called for, against delivery of Interim Receipts exchangeable for Temporary Bonds when ready, 


Speyer & Co. 


August 25, 1927. 


The National City Company 


J.& W. Seligman & Co. 
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Taxation: 


Fee Paid Architect 
In 1922 Allowed as 
Deduction for 1921 


Payment Was Drawn From 
Surplus So as Not to Af- 
fect Earnings of Later 
Year. 


—t 


Murpny TRANSFER & StoRAGE COMPANY, 


PETITIONER, V- COMMISSIONER OF IN- | 


TERNAL REVENUE; Docket NO. 11554; 

Boarp or TAX APPEALS. si 

Architect's fees for drawing building 
plans which were completed in 1921, and 
discarded in that year were held in this 
case to be deductible from gross income 
of 1921 where the books of account are 
kept upon the accrual basis, even though 
the plans were not actually paid for in 
full until 1922. 

An amount reimbursed to the presi- 
dent and principal stockholder for mis- 
cellaneous business expenses paid by 
him in connecti-n with the work of the 
corporation was held to be a legal de- 
duction from gross income. 

Gustavus Loevinger and Maurice W. 
Stoffer for the petitioner. J. Harry 
Byrne for the respondent. 

7 To Red. termine Deficiency. na 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and the opinion follows: 

This is a proceeding for the redeter- 
mination of a deficiency in income and 
profits tax for 1921, the amount In con- 
troversy bein, less -han $10,000. 
errors alleged in the petition are that 
the respondent « rroneously added to _ 
petitioner's r,t income for 1921 archi- 
tect’s fees in the amount of $687.22, and 
business expenses in the amount of 

00. 
re  pindings of Fact. 
"Phe petitioner is a Minnesota corpo- 


ration, which is engaged in a general | 


transfer and storage bus ness. _They = 
principally in the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

In 1921 the petitioner contemplated 
the erection of a two-story garage. It 
employed an architect to draw plans and 
prepare specifications. The architect’s 
estimate was that the cost of erection 
would not be in excess of $45,000 or 
$50,000. After the plans and specifica- 
tions had been submitted to various con- 
tractors during the year 1921, the lowest 
bid received was around $62,000 or 
$63,000 and the petitioner then decided 
not to erect the building. 
were discarded. When th architect sub- 
mitted his plans he sent a bill for part 
payment of $1,152.78. Prior to the close 
of 1921, and after the petitioner had de- 
cided not to build the garage, it sent a 
check for $1,100 to the architect in the 


belief that this would be satisfactory to | 


im. 
, Edward L. Murphy, president of the 
petitioner corporation, then went to 
California for the winter. 
he was informed by his son-in-law that 
the architect was dissatisfied with the 
fee and claimed that an <iount was still 
owing him. Murphy advised his son-in- 
law to inform the architect that he 
would settle with the architect upon his 
return from California in March. | In 
March the petitioner paid the architect 
$687.22 in addition to the amount. al- 
ready paid which was the full amount 
claimed b; the architect. The petitioner 
kept its books of account upon the ac- 
erual basis and since the accounts an 
1921 had been closed by March of 1922, 
the payment of the $687.22 was charged 
to surplus in order not to affect the 
earnings of the year 1922. In its in- 
come tax return for 1921 the petitioner 
claimed the deduction of $687.22 in ques- 
tion which has been disallowed by the 
respondent. . 

Allowance for Expenses. 

Edward L. Murphy was and is presi- 
dent and principal stockholder of the 
petitioner corporation. As auch officer 
he spent during the year 1921 large 
amounts of money for the corporation, 
of which he kept no account. The presi- 
dent often had to go out into the coun- 
try with the corportaion’s automobiles. 
On such tfip: he bought gasoline and 
paid for same out of his own pocket. 
Often on such trips he would have 
parties of customers or business people 
with him whom he had to entercain and 
the amounts s for such entertain- 
ment were paic’ by him personally. He 
frequently also took his business asso- 
ciates to theaters and other places of 
entertainment. ll -* these expenditures 
were for the corporation and not merely 
social affairs of particular interest to 
Murphy himse!f. The amounts spent 
averaged something like $6 or $7 a day 
during the year 1921. In December, 
1921, the corporation reimbursed Mur- 
phy to the extent of $1,000 for the busi- 
ness expenses which had been paid by 
him and charged the same to general 
expense and in its income tax return for 
1921 claimed the amount as a deduction 
from gross income. This was disallowed 
by the respondent for lack of evidence 
that it was a business expense. 

Opinion by Smith: The petitioner 
kept its books of account upon the ac- 
crual basis. In 1921 it employed an 
architect to draw plans and prepare 
specifications for a garage building 
which during the year 1921 it definitely 
abandoned the idea of building on ac- 
count of the cost thereof upon the plans 
prepared. The cost of the plans is a 
legal deduction from gross income in 
income tax retur s ina case of this sort. 
Appeal of C. U. 


dex Page 1998, Vol. I); Fourth National 
Bank, 7 B. T. A. Although the 
respondent admits that the amount paid 
to the architect in 1921 is a legal deduc- 
tion from the gross income of 1921, he 
co..tends that the additional amount 
paid in 1922 not a deduction from 
gross income because it represcnts a 
compromise settlement of the architect’s 
claim and that there was no accrual of 
the liability until the year 1922. The 
evidence clearly shows that the liability 
existed in 1921. There was no compro- 
mise of the lability. The petitioner 
paid the architect the full amourt of 
the fee claimed by him. Since the peti- 
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The plans | 
| from 


While there | 
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Connellee, 4 B. T. A. | 
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Deductions 


Reversal of Decision of Commissioner 
Denied in Absence of Proof of Error 


Involves Discovery Value in Determining Depletion of Oil 
Wells Before Board of Tax Appealts. 


ELISHA ROPER Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, Mrs. ELISHA ROPER 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BoaRD oF TAX APPEALS, NOs. 
8642, 8643. 

A determination by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of depletion of oil 
wells under section 214(a)(10) of the 
Revenue Act of 1919, based on discovery 
value will not be reversed in the absence 


of sufficient evidence to show that the | 


Commissioner erred in his determination, | : 
acres of 


the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 


Where a contract for an exchange of 
real estate is entered into within the 


is not effected until the following year, 


| the income from such an exchange of 
| property were held to be taxable income 
| for the year in which the deeds are de- | 
| livered. 


J. M. McMillin for the Petitioner and 
M. Wilkins for the Commis- 
sioner. 
The 
follow: 
These proceedings result from deter- 


findings of fact and 


| minations by respondent of deficiencies 
| in income tax as follows: 
| for the year 
| for the year 1919, and for the year 1921. | 
| Upon motion by the parties, made and 
| granted, the appeals were consolidated 


Elisha Roper, 


1921, Mrs. Elisha Roper 


for hearing and decision. 


Issues With Reference 
To Errors Claimed 
Petitioners averred errors were com- 
mitted with reference to the following 
issues: (1) the basis of discovery value 
the computation of the deduction 
allowable to the lessor who 


wells re- 


served and owned an undivided interest | 


in a one-eighth royalty payable in oil, 
should be the fair market value of les- 


sor’s interest in the entire acreage in- | 


of land owned and 
not the fair market value of the esti- 
matéd oil reserves which were 
covered, as computed by the respondent; 


(2) 


cluded in the tract 


royalties for lands was received in 1920 
when the exchange was effected, and not 
in 1919; (3) State, county and city taxes 


amounting to $6,086.78 were paid in the | 


calendar year 1921 and were deductible 
in come in that year; (4) in- 
terest amounting to $3,570 was 
in the calendar year 1921 and was 
deductible from income in that year; 
(5) a sale of real estate to T. C. Camp- 


bell and T. L. Flagg in the calendar | 
year 1921 was on the installment basis | 
and not all of the income expected to | 
in | 


be derived therefrom was taxable 
1921; (6) a deduction from income for 
depletion of oil reserves should be al- 
lowed in 1921; (7) a loss of $10,000 in- 
vested in the stock of the Great South- 


| ern Oil & Refining Company should be 
allowed as a deduction from income in | 


1921; (8) a loss of $10,500 by reason 
of a settlement with Gude and Ward of 


an unpaid balance of $20,000 due peti- | 


tioners for property sold Gude and Ward 


should be allowed as a deduction from | 
income in 1921; (9) a loss of $12,500 in- 


vested in the stock of the Liberty Re- 
fining Company should be allowed as a 
deduction from income in 1921; (10) in- 
come from oil royalties from the sep- 
arately owned lands of the petitioner 
was community income and not the sep- 
arate income of the owner of the land; 
(11) not any of the income of the peti- 
tioners was the separate income of 
either of them. At the hearing evidence 
was adduced and arguments presented 
relative to issues numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5. Relative to the 4th issue the 
parties agreed during the hearing to a 
deduction from income in 1921 of*interest 
amounting to $4,936. In the 5th issue 
it was conceded ‘by respondent that the 
sale is subject to the provisions of Sec- 


tion 1208 of the Revenue Act of 1926, | 


and that the income from this sale 
should be reported on the installment 
basis. Relative to all of the remaining 
issues the petitioner offered no evidence, 
and they are deemed abandoned. 


Land Owned Individually 
And Jointly by Petitioners 
Findings of Facts: The petitioners are 


husband and wife. Prior to 1918 and 
continuing through 1921, Elisha Roper, 


| one of the petitioners, owned in his sep- 


arate right 153 acres of land located in 


the John York Survey, Eastland County, | affixed to his ded. 


Tex. During the same period, the pe- 
titioners owned jointly as community 
property 192 acres of land, also located 
in the John York Survey, East- 
land County, Tex. The two tracts 
adjoined, and the entire aggregate 
345 acres was subject to a lease granted 


the Texas & Pacific Coal and Oil Com- | 


pany, in 1917, under the terms of which 


| the petitioners were entitled to receive 


one-cighth of the oil, gas and minerals 
produced from the 345 acres. 
The petitioners sold undivided inter- 


| ests in their oil, gas and mineral rights 


as follows: 
On September 28, 1918, 3-345 of % to 


| O. H. Taylor for $2,100, and 3-345 of 


% to Lem Hightower for $2,100, and 
of % to Sikes and Wolf for 
$14,000; on October 2, 1910, 4% of % 
to U. M. Simon for $60,375; on March 


tioner kept its books of account and 


| made its returns upon th? accrual basis 


the amount paid in 1922 is a legal de- 


| duction from the gross income of 1921. 


The evidence clearly shows that the 
president of the corporation in 1921 in- 
curred business expenscs for the corpo- 
ration for which he was reimbursed to 
the extent of $1,000 by the corporation. 
The $1,000 reimbursed constituted an 
ordinary and necessary expense of the 
corporation and was a legal deduction 
from gross income of 1921, 

Judgment will be enteved on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton, 

August 23, 1927, 


taxable year but delivery of the deeds‘) The 





| $2.75 per barrel. 


decision | 
| From Income for Depletion 


dis- | 


the income, amounting to $67,600 | 
from an exchange of an interest in oil 


paid | 


| change. 


of | 





3, 1919, 28-345 of % to W. C. Martin 
for $56,480. By agreement dated Ucto- 
ber 28, 1919, 4096-3450 of % to In- 
ternational Crude Oil Company in ex- 
change for 2,560 acres of land in Lynn 
County, Texas. The exchange resulted 


in a gain to petitioners of $67,600 when | 


the exchange was ecifected some time in 
January, 1920. The value of the 2,560 
acres in Lynn County, ‘texas, when re- 
ceived by petitioners, is not in evidence, 

Oil was first discovered on the 345 
land on February 12, 1919, 
About 20 oil wells, including six discov- 
ery wells, were drilled on the property. 
first four discoveries were made 
prior to October, 1919. The posted price 
of oil at the date of the first four dis- 
coveries Was $2.25 per barrel; at date of 
fifth discovery $2.50 per barrel; at date 
of sixth discovery in the year 1920, 
During 1919 there was 
a boom in oil properties in the vicinity 
of Eastland, Texas. 


Computing Deduciions 


In computing deductions from income 
for depletion based on discovery value, 
respondent estimated that the gross re- 
serves recoverable amounted to 933,250 


| barrels and the aggregate of the peti- 


shares the 
under the lands was 69,300 barrels 
and he estimated the discovery 
value of 69,200 barrels, discovered by five 
discovery wells in 1919 to be $1.6947 per 
barrel, or an aggregate amount of $117,- 
273.24. This rate per barrel was derived 


tioners’ o1 oil discovery 


Architects 


to the deduction allowed by reason of 
Sec, 214 (a) (10) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 which provides as follows: 


Sec, 214 (a) That in computing net 


; income there shall be allowed as deduc- 





by respondent from the prices of oil at | 
the various dates of discovery and the | 


several estimated reserves of oil discov- | 


| 
| 


ered and respondent assumed a discount | 


rate of 25 per cent ascribed to deferment 
of production and in recognition of the 
element of hazard. 

The aggregate of the 
shares of the oil produced from the 345 
acres was 61,977.35 barrels in 1919. 


petitioners’ | 


R | extent ot 
e- 


| 


spondent allowed petitioners in 1919 de- | 


ductions from income totaling $105,033.01 
for depletion based on the 61,977.35 bar- 
rels produced and the average discovery 
value of $1.6947 per barrel 
determined that 79 per cent of the total 
production was derived from the 192 
acres of land belonging jointly to the 
petitioners, and 21 per cent thereof was 
from the 155 acres of land, the separate 
property of Elisha Roper. There is no 
evidence before us of the locations of the 


Respondent | 


tions: 


/(10) In the case of mines, oi! and gas 
wells, other natural deposits, and timber, 
a reascnable allowance for depletion and 
for depreciation of improvements, ac- 
cording to the peculiar conditions in each 
case, based upon cost including cost of 
development not otherwise deducted: 

: Provided: That in the case of such prop- 
erties acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
the fair market value of the property (or 
the taxpayer’s interest therein) on that 
date shall be taken in lieu of cost up to 
that date: Provided further, That in the 
case of mines, oil and gas wells, discov- 


| ered by the taxpayer, on or after March 


1, 1918, and not acquired as the result 


| of purchase of a proven tract or lease, 


where che fair market value of the prop- 
erty is materially disproportionate to the 
cost, the depletion allowance shall be 
based upon fair market value 
the property at the date of the discov- 
ery, or within 30 days thereafter; such 
reasonable allowance in all the above 
cases to be made under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Commis- 


sioner with the approval of the Secre- | 
In the case of leases the deduc- | 


tary. 
tions allowed by this paragraph shall be 
equitably apportioned between the lessor 


| and lessee”; 


- Petitioners 
the value oi their interest in the oil and 


gas lease, sales of undivided interests in | 
their holdings both before and atter the | 
sales 


first discovery was made. The 
prior to the date of the discovery were 


at the rate oi about $700 per acre for | 
the entire royalty interest and the saics | 
aiter the date OL discovery were at ap- | 
| proximately 
| prior to the date or aiscovery obviously | 


52,000 per acre. 


nave little bearing upon the value upon 


the date of discovery since it was not ! 


known prior to that date whether or pot 


any oil exisced in the property and there- | 
tore the values were for the most part | 


speculative. ‘Lhe sales both prior and 
subsequent to the date of discovery were 
oi undivided interests in the entire 34d 
acres. The record does ‘not disclose the 
the area which respondent 
considered proven by the five disvoveries 


| made during the year 1919, nor by the 


sixth discovery made during, the year 
1920. 


1¥2U0 demonstrates that the entire area 
was not considered proven during the 
year 1919. 


| proceeded on the assumption that the 


various wells: which were drilled on the | 


345 acres, or of the production of each 
of them. 

An exchange of property between J, 
M. 
vided for. 

Roper handed the deed to his attorney, 
W. F. St. John, with instructions to 
deposit it in the bank to be held in escrow 
until delivery was made by Allen of the 
deed to the lands to be received in ex- 
Roper was unaware that the 
deed was filed and recorded early in 
December, 1919, and he could not testify 
as to the date it was delivered to Allen. 
Allen experienced difficulty in perfecting 


entire 


reserves of 11% 
the Commissioner as applicable to tie 
entire royalty 


34d acres. There is nothing in 


| the record to show that the assumption 


Allen and Elisha Roper was pro- | 


was correct. It is not reasonable to as- 
sume that a prospective purchaser would 


| have paid $690,000 for the one-eighth 


| interest, since tne price of oil was $2.25 | 


royalty interest, as contended for by pe- 
titioner, if it were known that only some 
117,000 barrls ot o11 could be recovered 
from the property and paid over to such 


| per barrel at the time of the first four 


discoveries in 1919, $2.50 per barrel at 


| the time of the fifth discovery, and $2.75 
} per barrel at the time of the sixth dis- 


the title to the 1,640 acres of land he | 


purchased from Lazenby and it was 


Roper to grant an indefinite extension 


of the time beyond the date specified in | 


the agreement for curing defects in title. 


Deed Extended and Held 


In Bank in Escrow 

E. B. Anderson executed on November 
1, 1919, a deed to Allen of the 920 acres 
of land which Allen agreed to deed to 
Roper and: deposited it with a bank in 
Eastland, Texas, to be there held 
escrow, and not delivered until payment 
Was made of the cash consideration 
amounting to $27,600. 


covery. 


iiedgal | Information Not Shown 
necessary for him to request and for | 


| On Votal Oii Expected 


Since there is no information in the 
record showing the total expected amount 


| of oil to be recovered from the 345 acres 


; we are 


in | ; 
| rel determined 


unable to determine what the 
reasonable depletion rate per barrel 
would be, even assuming that the fair 
market value was $690,vUu0 for the one- 
eighth royalty interest. Accordingly we 
hold that the petitioners have failed to 


show that the rate of depletion per bar- | 


by the respondent was 


| erroneous. 


Anderson was | 


anxious to realize on the sale and visited | 


Eastland, Texas, on December 30 and 
31, 1919, to investigate the to him un- 
expected delay in receiving payment. 
He was informed the delay was due to 
difficulties in perfecting title to the 
Lazenby lands. Anderson remained in 
Easiland on December 31, 1919, until it 
was definitely ascertained that the last 
mail for the day from Waco, Tex. (the 
place from which the title papers were ex- 


| pected) did not contain the papers and 
being satisfied of the impossibility of 


securing payment, he then left Eastland, 
leaving his deed on deposit with the 
bank. On January 15, 1920, Anderson 
received a draft from the aEstland bank 
for $27,572, being the sale price of 
$27,600, $28 for revenues stamps 
Roper received the 
Allen deed sometime in January, 1920. 
The profit from the exchange was $67,- 


less 


tioners by respondent on a basis of acre- 
age owned; 153-345 going to Elisha 
Roper in his separate right, and 192-345 
going equally to the petitioners as com- 
munity income. The exchange 
effected in the month of January, 1920. 

In the calendar year 1921, 
toper paid State, county, school and city 
taxes aggregating $4,668.98, and taxes 
for maintenance charges and bond tax 


| for Cameron County Water Improvement 
; District No. 2, aggregating $798.79. 


In the calendar year 1921 interest paid 
by Elisha Roper in that year allowable 
as a deduction from income amounted to 
$4,936. 


| First Issue Relates 
| To Deduction Allowed 


Elisha Roper and wife sold to T. C. 
Campbell and T. L. Flagg in 1921 lots 


8, 9 and 10 in Block A/2 in the City of | 


Eastland, Eastland County, Texas. The 
consideration was the assumption of all 
liability to the Texas Bitulith Company 
for street pavement in front of the prop- 
erty and the sum of $37,000, payable 
$250 on November 1,'1921, $750 on De- 
cember 1, 1921, and $750 monthly there- 
after. The payments actually received 
by the petitioners in 1921 amounted to 
$1,000. The respondent conceded the sale 
was on the installment basis, subject to 
the provisions of Sec. 1208 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

Opinion by Milliken: The first llat.. 


was | 


Elisha | 





| in December, 1919. 


The second issue presents a question 
arising out of an exchange between 
Elisha Roper and J. M. Allen. 


amount of profit is not disputed. The 


| respondent determined that the exchange 
| was effected in the year 1919, and has 


included thé profit in income for that 
year. The petitioners appeal from this 
determination averring that the exchange 
was made in 1920. 

It is clear from the agreement between 


| Allen and Roper that they desired to | 


effect the exchange within the calendar 
year 1919, and the deed to be nominees 
of Alleri which Elisha Roper. executed 


on November 29, 1919, and which was | 


filed on December 1, 1919, and recorded 
on December 10, 1919, might lend prob- 
ability to the occurrence ot the exchange 
Allen had difficulty 
in acquiring a clear title from G. N. 
Lazenby to 640 acres of land included 


600, and was apportioned to the peti- | in the exchange with Roper and it was 


| necessary for Allen to request Roper to | 
grant an extension of time of no stated | 


duration beyond the dates specified in 


| their agreement for the delivery of deeds 


and the perfecting of titles. The record 
is silent as to the exact date when de- 
livery was made to Roper of the deeds 
to the lands he was to receive in ex- 
change. In support of Elisha Roper’s 


| testimony that he received those deeds 
| “sometime in January, 1920,” petition- 
| ers rely upon what transpired in the ac- 
| quisition of 920 acres of land by Allen 


from E. B. Anderson, being the same 
920 acres which Roper was to receive 
under the agreement between Allen and 
Roper. We are satisfied that Anderson 


; executed a deed on or about November 


1, 1919, 
deposited 


to Allen for 
it in escrow 


the land and 
in a bank at 


| Eastland, Tex., there to be held until 


payment of the consideration was made 
and that thereafter a delay ensued so 
that the deed was still on deposit unde- 
livered on December 31, 1919. It is also 
in evidence that Anderson received pay- 
ment from the bank for his tract of land 
on January 15, 1920. Obviously, Allen 
could not convey title to Roper in the 
Anderson: land until he acquired title 
from Anderson in January, 1920. In 
our opinion, the record supports the con- 
tention cf the petitioners that the deliv- 
ery to Roper of the deeds from Allen 
occurred in 1920 

After a careful consideration of the 


of | 


introduced as evidence of | 


‘he fact that a valuation based | 
upon discovery was allowed in the year | 


Petitioner nas introduced no | 
evidence showing the estimated oil re- | 
serves On the entire 340 acres, but has | 
barrels determined -by | 


interest applied to the | 


The | 


Minin 


| 
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ALICE FISHER FOSTER V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD oF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 19126. 

Stock acquired as a residuary legatee 

| under a will should, in computing gain 

or loss upor the sale thereof, be consid- 
| ered as having been acquired on the date 
of distribution of the estate and not on 
the date of the death of the decedent, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

R. H. Hart appeared for the peti- 
tioner and A. G. Bouchard for the Com- 
missioner. The findings of fact and de- 
cision follow: 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
| tion by the Commissioner of a deficiency 
in income taxes for the calendar year 
| 1919, resulting from. the inclusion in tax- 
| able income of an alleged gain derived 
| from the sale of stock: acquired by the 
| taxpayer as one of the residuary legatees 
under the will of her father. 


| 
| 
| The taxpayer assigns four errors, 
| 





which are resolved into two issues: 

(1) Did the taxpayer acquire the 

stock at testator’s death or at the date 
| of distribution by the executors of the 
estate? and 

(2) Was the exchange by the execu- 

| tors, during administration of the estate, 
| of certain preferred stock in a corpora- 
| tion, which was the stock testator owned 

at his death, for common stock upon 
| the reorganization of the corporation, 
| which was the stock distributed to and 
| sold by the taxpayer, a taxable transac- 
| tion to the estate, so that the value of 
| the new stock at the Gate of exchange is 
| the basis for determini:.g gain or loss 
| upon the sale of that stock by the tax- 
| payer? 

The issues*raised are alternative, for 
if the taxpayer prevails upon the first, 
a decision of the second becomes unneces- 

| entire record, we are convinced that the 
| exchange took place in the year 1920, 
| and the income resulting from the ex- 
| change was received in the calendar year 
1920. 


Income from Exchange 
Received in Year 1920 


Relative to the third issue, the re- 
| spondent agreed to a stipulation that 
State, county and city taxes aggrgating 
| $1,379.07 were paid in 1921 and were 
properly allowable as a deduction from 
income ih that year. Fifteen exhibits 
were filed by petitioners evidencing the 
payment of other taxes in 1921, aggre- 
gating $4,088.70, and the petitioners con- 
tended that the entire amount was de- 
| ductible. Respondent objected to many 
of the items, pointing out the possibility 
of confusion with the taxes of “E. 
Roper,” a brother of petitioner. We 
are relieved of all doubt on this score 
by the uncontroverted testimony of the 
‘petitioner that he paid the taxes and 
they were on his property and not that 
of his brother. Many of the items are 
State, county and city taxes agregrating 
same general classification as _ those 
agreed to by the respondent, and equally 
allowable. Claim is made for the de- 
duction of taxes paid to the Cameron 
County Water Improvement District 
| Number Two, aggregating $798.79, de- 
| scribed as follows: 

“The above amount being for mainte- 
nance and charges and bond tax.” While 
satisfied of the probability that a part of 
this amount is allowable as a deduction 
if not all of it, we are unable to deter- 
mine from the record the amount prop- 
erly allowable and the entire amount 
claimed is therefore disallowed. We find 
allowable a deduction aggregating 
$4,668.98 for taxes paid in 1921, inclusive 
of the amount of $1,379.07 agreed to by 
the parties. i 





Judgment will be entered upon 15 days’ 


notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Marquette, Phillips and 
Van Fossan. 

August 22, 1927 
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Tax Ruling Fixes Date That Bequest 


Of Stock Lodges in Legatee’s Hands | 


Possession Accrues on Distribution of Estate Not the 
Death of the Devisee. 


sary. The facts in the 
stipulated. 

Findings of Fact. Petitioner is an in- 
dividual, a citizen and resident of the 
United States and of the State of 
Colorado. She is the daughter of Lu- 
cuis G. Fisher,-deceased, and is one of 
the four children named in his will. 

Lutius G. Fisher, a citizen and resi- 
dent of Illinois, died on March 20, 1916, 
leaving a last will and testament, which 
was admitted to probate in the Probate 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, on April 
17, 1916. On the same day the executors 
therein qualified and Letters Testamen- 
tary were issued to them. 

So much of the will as is pertinent 
in this appeal, reads: 

“Fourth: I give and bequeath all the 
rest, residue and remainder of my per- 
sonal estate (with the exception of my 
shares of stock in the Rio Mimbres Com- 
pany of New Mexica) to my four chil- 
dren, in equal shares, subject, however, 
to the trusts hereinafter set forth in 
regard to the share of my daughter 
Ethel, and, also subject to the proviso 
that in making division of my personal 
estate into shares as aforesaid, each of 
my children shall be charged with any 
advancement which I may have made to 
them respectively during my lifetime, 
and that my daughter Alice shall also 
be charged in such division with the 
devise to her in the third article of this 
will at the original cost thereof to me.” 

Value of Stock Involved. 

The devise mentioned as in the third 
article is a devise of real estate in Den- 
ver, Colo. All of the stock hereafter 
referred to was disposed of by the resid- 
uary clause of the will. 

At the time of his death the testator 
owned 4,361 shares of the 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of The Union 
Bag and Paper Company, a New Jersey 
corporation. 


case were 


Riegal Bag and Paper Company, a New 
Jersey corporation, the two companies 


were merged and consolidated into a new | 


corporation known as Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, effective October 4, 
1916. 

Under the plan of consolidation the 
executors of the estate received eight 
shares of new comon stock in the Union 
Corporation in exchange for 11 shares of 
old prefered stock in the Union Company. 
As a partial distribution to the residuary 
legatees, the executors distributed 791 
shares of new comon stock in the Union 
Corporation received in exchange for 
1,090 shares of preferred stock of Union 
Company to the petitioner, who received 
the same on November 20, 1916. 

The petitioner sold the 791 shares of 
new common stock during 1919 for $62,- 
601.21, its fair market value on the dates 
of sale. 

In accordance with the consolidation 
agreement entered into on August 22, 
1916, and approved by the two-thirds 
vote of the outstanding stock of each 


Revenue Commissioner 


Reports on Tax Rulings’ 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
esces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume and 
page of the report.) 

Aluminum Flake Co., 4669 and 8444, 
6, 1193. 

Curtis, Frank G., estate of, 4720, 6, 472. 

Heyn, Otto P., 3788, 4, 1256. 

Johnson, Nels A., 3265, 6, 472. 

Kaweah Lemon Co., 4583, 5, 992. 

Martin, Darwin D., 3001, 6, 472. 

Swaney, Ewing B., 2863, 5, 990. 

Whitmeyer, Ella, 3090, 6, 472. 

Young, Minal E., executor, 4720, 6, 
472, 


$13,893.25, 





|; was 


Pursuant to an agreement | 
of consolidation entered into August 22, | 
1916, between the Union Company and’ 


, involved. 
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company, the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany and Riegel Bag and Paper Com- 
pany were merged, effective October 4, 
1916, as the Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration. Prior to. the merger the Union 
Company owned no interest and no stock 
in the Riegel Company. 

By the terms of the consolidation the 
corporate existence of the constitutent 
companies was terminated and all the 
rights, privileges, powers and franchises, 
together with all property, real, personal 
and mixed, tangible or intangible, choses 
in action or possession, became vested 
in, and the property of the Union Cor- 
poration, and all debts, duties and obliga- 
tions of the constituent companies were 
assumed by, became attached to and en- 
forceable against the Union Corporation. 

Properties of Riegel Company. 

The property of the Riegel Company, 
consisting of cash, accounts receivable, 
merchandise and good will, in excess of 
its liabilities, was worth approximately 
$100,000, and its indebtedness, consist- 


| ing of accounts and bills payable, was 


which was liquidated after 
in the ordinary course of 
ithe capital stock of the Riegel 


the merger 
business. 


' Company consisted of 1,000 shares of the 
; par value of $100 each. 


Prior to the merger the capital stock 
ot the Unicn Company consisted of $16,- 


| 090,000 in common stock and $1,000,0000 
| in 7 per cent cumulative prefered stock, 


The bonded indebtedness consisted of $3,- 
234,000 first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, and $180,000 in mortgages on 
properties acquired. 

The property of the company consisted 
of mills, factories, water powers, wood- 
lands, good will, stock of the St. Maurice 
Paper Company, Ltd., and current assets. 

The net profits for the five fiscal years 
preceding January 31, 1916, were: 1912, 
$617,750; 1915, $92,464; 1914, $117,830; 
1915, $414,284; 1916, $70,679 (deficit). 

No dividends had been paid on the 
common stock, and the unpaid cumulative 
dividends on the preferred stock at the 
close of business January 31, 1916, 
amounted to 41% per cent. Working 
capital had been seriously impaired, 
credit of the company was restricted and 
properties needed to be rehabilitated. A 
readjustment of capitalization was neces- 
sary. 

Reorganization Plan. 


The Union Corporation was capitalized 
at $10,000,000 all in common stock. The 
stock of the Riegel Company was re- 
tired for cash, the stockholders being 
paid $100 per share, together with an 
amount equal to 6 per cent thereon from 
August 18, 1916. 

Eleven million dollars of the preferred 
stock of the Union Company was ex- 
changed for the $8,000,000 common stock 
of the Union Corporation, the stock- 
holders securing eight shares of new 
common for eleven shares of old pre- 
ferred stock. Sixteen million dollars of 
the common stock of the Union Com- 
pany was exchanged for the $2,000,000 
of the common stock of the Union Cor- 
poration, the stockholders receiving one 
share of new common:for eight shares 
of old common stock. 

The control of the company thus 
passed from the holders of the old com- 
‘mon stock to the holders of the old pre- 
ferred stock of the Union Company. 

The net earnings of the corporation for 
the year from February 1, 1916, to Jan- 


| uary 31, 1917, amounted to $2,832,277.24, 


from which various charges were de- 
ducted. The corporation paid a dividend 
of 114 pér cent on its stock on December 
15, 1916, and on January 24, 1917, de- 
clared an extra dividend of 2 per cent, 
payable February 15, 1917. 

The fair market value of 1,090 shares 
of the old preferred stock of the Union 
Company at the date of testator’s death 
$38,066.87, on October 4, 1916, 
$63,628.75, and on November 20, 1916, 
$95,238.75. The fair market value of 791 
shares of the new common stock of the 
Union Corporation was $96,798.62 on 
November 20, 1916. 

The respondent decided that the cost 
to the petitioner of the 791 shares of 
new common stock in the Union Cor- 
poration was the value of the 1,090 
shares of old preferred stock in the 
Union Company, which had been ex- 
changed therefor, at the date of testa- 
tor’s death, $38,066.87, and deducting 
that value from $62,601.21, the amount 
received by petitioner upon the sale of 
the 791 shares in 1919, determined a 
profit of $24,534.34 derived from such 
sale, resulting in the deficiency here 


The petitioner in her income tax re- 
turn for the year 1919 claimed a loss 
of $34,197.41 sustained upon said sale, 

Distribution Fixes Date. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: 

The fundamental question for deter- 
mination in this appeal is when was the 
stock acquired by the petitioner? 

Section 202(a)(2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides that the basis for as- 
certaining ‘the gain derived or loss 
sustained froin the sale or other disposi- 
tion of property acquired after March 1, 
1915, shall be the cost thereof to the tax- 
payer. In this case the petitioner re- 
ceived the stock as a residuary legatee 
under a will and the cost to her is the 
fair market value thereof at the date 
she acquired it. 

The value of this stock at each of the 
various dates material to the present in- 
quiry is set forth in the findings of fa 
and we need only to decide the date Bi | 
which it was acquired by the petitioner, ~ 

This question has been heretofore exe 
haustively considered in a case strikingly 
parallel to the present appeal. The dome- 
icile of the decedents, the capacity in 
which the taxpayers acquired the prop- 
erty in controversy (residuary legatees), 
the nature of the property (shares of 
stock) forming the subject matter of the 
transaction giving rise to the controe 
versy, and the Revenue Act involved, are 
the same in each case. 

In that case we held that the date on 
which the taxpayer acquired the stock 
was the date of its actual distribution to 
him and not the date of the death of the 
testator, and that “any amount represent- 
ing an increase in the value of the stock 
between the date of the death of the tese 
tator and the date of such distribution 
should not be included in the income of 


(Continued on Page 9, Column re 
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Germany Is Leading 
World in Export of 


Chemical Products 


Shipments Exceed Those of 
United States and Are ~ ou- 
ble Those of France 
and England. 


Germany’s chemical exports are the 
largest in the world, exceeding the 





United States by 50 per cent and being 
more than double both France’s and 
England’s trade during 1926, the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Department of. Com- 
merce announced in a statement August 
23. The value of Germany’s shipments 





in that year was approximately $256,- 
000,000. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Germany is now the world’s largest 
chemical exporter. In 1926 the total 
value of Germany’s chemical shipments 
was approximately $256,000,000 as com- 
pared with $171,000,000 for the United 
States; $125,500,000 for England and 
$114,000,000 for France. 


Exceeds United States. 


In 1926, therefore, Germany’s chemi- | 


cal exports were 50 per cent in excess 
of the United States and more than 
double both France’s and England’s 
trade. During the past two years the 
depreciated value of the French cur- 
rency and economic difficulties, such as 
the coal strike in England, have had an 
adverse effect on the chemical trade of 
the two countries. Even so, however, 
the report states, it is doubtful just how 
much more of the trade those countries 
would have procured under slightly dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Germany’s rapid ascendancy to this 
high position may be attributed largely 
to (1) a more extensive world consump- 
tion of chemicals in general and (2) the 
development of a big export business 
in several commodities, particularly am- 
monia sulphate and synthetic methanol 


Gain Over Five-Year Period. 
During this five-year period the United | 
States has gained 40 per cent, it is true, 
vet this rate is much lower than it 
should be, especially when it is consid- 
ered that the United States is not only 
the world’s largest producer. and con- 
sumer but also the world’s largest im- 
porter of chemicals, and that in 1925 
only 71% per cent of its total chemical | 





production was exported. | 

The United States is the world’s most 
important exporter of naval stores 
(rosin and turpentine), sulphur, and pre- 
pared medicines. It is also counted as | 
one of the leading factors in the phos- 
phate rock, toilet preparations (espe- 
cially dentifrices), and pigment, paint, 
and varnish trades. 

Fertilizer Compounds. j 

The addition of the nitrogenous fer- | 
tilizer compounds, particularly am- 
monium sulphate, to the already estab- 
lished potash industry has placed Ger- | 
many as the foremost fertilizer-export- | 
ing nation of the world. Its position as | 
the largest exporter of industrial chemi- ‘ 
cals and coal-tar products has also been | 
maintained. 

Undoubtedly England leads all other | 
countries of the world as an alkali ex- | 
porter and is also an important shipper | 
of crude coal-tar products, such as tar, 
pitch, and creosote oil, and some of the 
fine chemicals, such as prepared medi- | 
cines and toilet preparations. Some- | 
what similar to the United States, Eng- | 
land also has assumed a prominent posi- 
tion in the dye export trade. 

France, without a doubt, stands out 
above all other countries as the world’s 
largest exporter of perfumery, perfume 
materials, and essential oils. It is also 
important as a source for some indus- 
trial chemicals and potash, and follows | 
the United States as the next largest 
exporter of naval stores. 


Tax Ruling Madeon | 
Bequest of Stock | 


Distribution of Estate Marks 
Date Possession 
Accrues. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the taxpayer.” Appeal of F. W. 
thiessen, Jr., 2 B. T. A. 921. 

The respondent, in determining the de- | 
ficiency, hold that the petitioner acquired | 
this stock at the date of testator’s death | 
and that the value thereof at that time 
is the cost upon which to base the deter- 
mination of gain or loss resulting from 
the sale thereof. This is the same posi- 
tion urged in the Mattiessen appeal. 

No argument or authority has been 
advanced by the responden¢ in this case | 
in support of his action that was not con- 
sidered in the Mattiessen appeal, and 
we see no reason for altering our views 
expressed therein. Upon the authority 
of that case we conclude thac the re- 
spondent erred in determining the defi- 
ciency in this appeal. 

In view of our conciusions upon the 
first issue, it is unnecessary to consider 
the second or alternative issue raised. 
The determination of the respondent is 
disapproved. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 
Phillips. 

Sugeest 22, 1927. 





Mat- 


For he Sh Bans 


of iron and _ steel 
from the United States during July, 
1927, totaled 190,502 gross tons com- 
pared with exports of 194,717 tons dur- 
ing July, 1926, according to a statement j} 
by the Iron and Steel Division of the | 


Exports products 


; cent over 
| shown in exports from the United States 
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American Exports to Far East Show Gain 


Of Eight Per C ent for Fiscal Year 1926-27 


A gain of $61,250,000 or about 8 per 
the fiscal year 1915-26 is 


to the Far East during the 1926-27 pe- 
riod, according to a statement by J. H. 


| Nunn of the Regional Information Divi- 


sion, Department of Commerce. 

At the same time, imports into the 
United States from the Far East de- 
clined substantially, largely because of 
lower prices paid for raw silk and crude 


rubber which are imported in very large | 
| quantities. 


The statement is a compre- 
hensive review of this trade, and follows 
in full text: 


shows a gain of $61,250,000 or about 8 
per cent over that of 19-25-26, according 


to J. H. Nunn, Regional Information Di- | 


vision, Bopavtuient of Commerce. Im- 


Department of Commeies inane 24. 
The full text follows: 
Imports of iron and steel products 
during the month totaled 61,112 tons 


compared with 82,411 tons during July, | 


1926. 

Leading items in the export trade for 
the month were tin plate, 19,845 tons; 
scrap, 17,499 tons; and galvanized sheets, 
15,095 tons. Structural shapes totaling 
12,060 tons and pig iron of 10,377 tons 
were the largest contributions to the im- 
port tonnage during the month. 





| Imports Into United States From Orient Reveal Decline 
for Same Period. 


ports, however, declined almost 13 per 


JANIFEB mi 


cent to $1,225,489,000, largely because of | 


lower prices in raw silk, crude rubber, 
sugar and jute products. 

During the fiscal year 1927 approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of United States ex- 


ports to the Orient consisted of seven | 


products: Raw cotton valued at $153,118,- 
000; mineral oils, at $97,476,000; auto- 
motive products, at $88,282,000; ma- 





' 
| 
! 


chinery, at $74,272,000; iron and steel, at | 


$58,045,000; tobacco products, at $39,240,- 
000; and lumber, at $26,000,000. In con- 
trast raw and manufactured silk, crude 


rubber and jute products made up prac- | 
| tically 64 per cent of the total value of 
: | imports. 

Exports from the United States to the | 
Far East during the fiscal year 1926-27 | 


Five countries, Japan, Australia, China 
as a whole, the Philippines and India, 


accounted for 88.6 per cent or 1 per cent | 


more than last year of our 


five countries also supplied 65.5 per cent 


being furnished by New 


and tin-producing countries. 


Malaya Purchases Drop. 

During the fiscal year 
countries in the Far 
crensed their 


nine 
Eastern area 
purchases of 


in- 


total ex- | 
ports ‘e the Far Eastern countries. These | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| vances also exceeded smaller reductions 


| 
} 


~ | of the total Oriental products imported, | 
; the remainder 


Zealand and the rubber, tea, spice, coffee | of 
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cent. On the ned of actual increase in 
value, Australia led, with India a close 
second and Japan third. 


With the exception of China, 


and the Philippines, there was a reduc- 


tion all along the line in the 
trade. China showed the largest in- 
crease in sales to the United States, 
while the rubber-producing countries in- 
curred the heaviest losses. Since each 
Far Eastern country, however, except 
Australia, New. Zealand, Siam and Indo- | 
China, soid the United States more than 
it boug*t, the combined net balance in 
their favor aggregated $705,537,000. 
This was, however, $231,830,000 less than 
in 1926. 


import 


Japan 
| 


Japan Still Leads. 
Japan’s pesition among the Oriental 
countries in connection with American 
commerce remained unchanged. During 


| the fiscal year 1927, Japan bought nearly 


twice as many automobiles and trucks 
as during the previous year; 45 per cent | 
more raw cotton; 23 per cent more gaso- 
iine; and increased the value of iron and 
steel products 21 per cent. These ad- 


in other important staples and tended | 
to raise the total exports of the United | 
States to Japan from $254,101.000 to 
$267,401,000, an advance of $13,300,009, 
or 5.2 per cent. 

Although much lower prices for raw 
silk ruled during the latter half of the 
fiscal year 1927, the heavy requirements | 
silk manufacturing interests were 


| largely responsible for a gain of 2.2 per 
|‘cent in total United States imports from | 


of the | 


American | 


goods in ratios varying from 2.7 per | 


cent on the part of Siam to 40 per cent 
for India. 
cline of less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
while New Zealand’s declined 8.4 per 


Japan, which amounted to $418.109.000, 
compared with $408,962,000 for 1926. 
Australia Buys More. 


The total trade with Australia in- | 


| ereased by $10,803,000, or 5 per cent. | 


Malaya’s share showed a de- | 


Exports mounted by $19,929,000 or 12 
per cent, from $156,881,000 to $176,- 
780,000 ranking Australia second in the 


| oil 
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) te trade and first for American au- 
tomobiles and trucks. 

The Australians bought nearly 33 per 
; cent more automotive products than dur- 
ing the previous year, more than twice 
as much redwood and Douglas fir, 19 
per cent more machinery, and consid- 
erably more refined mineral oils, but the 
latter at a reduced valuation. Imports 
from Australia fell off from $50,085,000 
to $40,959,000. 

In 1926-27 total exports from the 
Unted States to China was $125, 682,000, 
compared with $119,529,000 in 1925-26, 
an increase of $6,153,000, or 5 per cent 
over the 1926 fiscal period. Gains were 
noted not only in Hong Kong, due to set- 
tlement of the blockade difficulties last 
October, but in China proper and in 
Kwantung as well. 

China Purchases Cotton. 


The United States sold China more 
than three times as much raw cotton as 
in 1926, and 17 per cent more flour, while 
shipments of iron and steel advanced 20 
per cent and machinery 8 per cent in 
value. Exports of cigarettes and gas 
advanced, while gasoline, kerosene, 
tokacco and lumber declined. 


In return an increase of 25 per cent 
in 
per cent in tea and 50 per cent in the 
value of furs more than exceeded reduc- 
tions in the amount of wool, rugs and 
wood oil, 


$176,262,000. 
Duriag 1926-27 United States exports 


| to India were valued at $64,544,000, or 
| 40 per cent greater than the 1926 amount 


of $46,148,000. Practically two-thirds of 
the increase was attributable to heavier 
sales of raw cotton to meet the demand 
in the Indian mills for mcre and cheaper 
raw material. In contrast, however, al- 
though most of the leading staples im- 


American purchases of raw silk, 30 


and raised ‘mports from the | 
| whole of China from $164,193,000 to 
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ported from India showed a decided up- 
ward tendency, a sharp decline in the 
price of both crude rubber and jute prod- 
ucts reduced our return purchases by 40 
per cent to $132,761,000. 


Philippines Hold Own. 


Trade with the Philippines held its own 
well. The Islands bought 70 per cent 
more automotive products, which, added 


to general increases in a number of other | 
important commodities, advanced the to- | 


tal United States expurts i the Philip- 
pines by 4 per cent cent to $66,821,000. 
Imports also showed an increase of 1.5 
per cent. 

United States trade with New Zealand 
was slow. The demand for American 
mineral oils was good, but sales of auto- 
mobiles were cut 50 per cent in value, 
thus reducing total exports to New 
Zealand by $5,222,000, or 12.7 per 
cent, from $41,809,000 to $36,587,000. A 
slightly larger relative decline was also 
noted in imports. 

Siam Good Market. 

Exports to Southeastern Asia advanced 
by 19 per cent to $50,978,000. Dutch 
East Indies led in these markets with a 


; Share amounting to $31,121,000, an in- 


crease of 13 per cent over last year. 
falays takings, valued at $13,476,000, 


: Showed a slight reduction.of only $50,000, 
! while our combined sales to Indo China, 


Ceylon. and Siam accounted for 12 per 
cent of the total exports to this region. 

While it is obvious that the countries 
in Southeastern Asia will always afford 
a somewhat limited market for Ameri- 
can products, they constitute our main 
Oriental source for crude rubber, spices, 
tea, coffee, and tin, imports of which 
amounted to $428,195,000 during 1927, a 
slump of 30 per cent, compared with 
1926. Malaya supplied 60 per cent of 
these imports, Dutch East Indies 20 per 
cent and Ceylon 10 per cent. 
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Output of Crude Oil. 
In 1926 Surpassed 


Previous Record 


zain of Nearly 1 Per Cent Re- 
corded for Country Over 


1925; Stocks Were 
Reduced. 


A new record in the production of 
crude petroleum from wells of the United 
States was attained in 1926, the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Com- 
merce announced August 24, in a final 
report based on its canvass of producing 
and pipe-line companies. The production 
was 770,874,000 barrels, which was 
nearly 1 per cent over that of 1925, the 
report shows. 

Texas made the largest gain, Okla- 
homa gained as California declined dur- 
ing the year. Following is the full text 
of the report: 

Crude Petroleum: According to final 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, from the an- 
nual canvass of producing and pipe- 
line companies, the reduction of crude 
petroleum (oil brought to the surface) 
in the United States in 1926 amounted 
to 770,874,000 barrels, a new record 
figure. This represents an increase over 
1925 of 7,131,000 barrels, or nearly 1 
per cent. Of the total production 633,- 
726,000 barrels, or 82 per cent, was 
classed as light oil. This indicates a 
slight increase in the proportion of light 
oil production of 1926 over 1925, due 
undoubtedly to the decline of Smack- 
over, the principal heavy oil field of the 
country. 

Largest Rise in Texas. 

The major portion of the increase in 
in 1926 was recorded in 
Texas. Production in California, the 
leading producing State, dropped off ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 barrels, but Okla- 
homa registered a gain of about 2,500,- 
000 barrels and established a new rec- 
ord. The most important fields from 
the standpoint of new production was 
Spindletop (deep sand) and Panhandle 
in Texas and Ventura Avenue and Hunt- 
ington Beach in California. The most 
important discoveries of the year were 
the Seminole field of Olkahoma and the 
Seal Beach field of California. 

Imports of crude petroleum in 1926 
amounted to 60,382,000 barrels, a slight 
decrease from 1925. A material decrease 
in imports of Mexican crude petroleum 
was nearly compensated by increased 
shipments fror: South America. 

Shipments of crude petroleum through 
the Panama Canal to eastern ports in 
the United States decreased in 1926, but 
shipments of refined products were con- 
siderably higher. 

Stocks Show Decline. 

Total stocks of crude petroleum east 
of California were reduced from 301,- 
412,000. barrels at the beginning of the 
year to 284,168,000 barrels December 
31. This decrease of approximately 17,- 
000,000 barrels was the net result of a 
6,000,000 barrel increase in refinery 
stocks and a 23,000,000 barrel decrease 
in other stocks. Producers’ stocks or 
stocks at wells east of California were 
reduced during the year from 7,560,000 
barrels to 5,904,000 barrels, the lowest 
point since the early part of 1922. Stocks 
of refinable crude in California were re- 
duced about 30 per cent in 1926, while 
heavy stocks in that State were increased 
only 1,500,000 barrels. 

The total value at the wells of the 
crude petroleum produced in the United 
States in 1926 was $1,447,760,000, an in- 
crease over 1925 of 13 per cent. The 
average price per barrel was $1.88, a 
gain of 20 cents over 1925. Outside of 
a small decrease in average value in 


| the majority of Appalachian States, the 


only other case of decreased value was 
in Montana, where it fell from $1.57 in 
1925 to $1.32 in 1926. 

On December 31, 1926, there were*318,- 
600 producing wells in the United States, 
a gain of 12,500 over the preceding year. 
The average production per well per 
day was 7.4 barrels, the highest figure 
ever recorded. The total number of wells 
drilled in 1926 was 29,319, of which 
19,013, or 65 per cent, were oil wells; 
2,341, or 8 per cent, were gas wells, and 
7,965, or 27 per cent, were dry holes. 

The total world production of crude 
petroleum in 1926 amounted to 1,096,- 
000,000 barrels, an increase over 1925 of 
27,000,000 barrels. Venezuela, which 
nearly doubled its output, recorded the 
largest increase in production of any of 
the large producing couitries. The 
United States produeed 70.3 per cent of 
the total in 1926, as compared with 71.5 
per cent in 1925. 

Refined Products: Since the final fig- 
ures for refined products are practically 
unch:nged from those given in the Pre- 
liminary Summary of February 23, 1927, 
no further discussion is considered nec- 
essary. (United States Daily, Vol. 1, 
Index Page 4401, Col. 1.) 

Supply and Demand of All Oils: The 
balance sheet of the combinec supply 
and demand of crude petroleum, refined 
products, natural-gas gasoline and ben- 
zol in 1926 shows the following com- 
parisons with 1925: A gain of 2 per cent 
in new supply; an increase of 8.5 per 
cent in total demand, and of 7 per cent 
in domestic demand;. and a decrease in 
total stocks of nearly 25,000,000 barrels, 


Funds Are Alloted 
For Inland Waterways 


An allotment of $210,000 in improves 
ment of the Inland Waterway from the 
Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay was 
made by the Department of War August 
24. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

The War Department has made the 
following allotments for maintenan 

and harbos 


and improvement of river 
works: 

Chesapeake Bay, Delaware-Maryland, 
$210,000; Red River, below Fulton, Are. 
kansas, $15,000, 


the Department’s 
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Patent Relating to System for Selecting Oscillations 


In Radio Receiving Apparatus Found to Be Infringe 


Audion Used As Relay 


In Connecting Circuits 


Greater Degree of Selectivity 
Attained Without Loss of 
Signal Strength. 


~ 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA AND | 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. Co. 
v. E. J. 
322. DisTRICT COURT, SOUTHERN Dis- 
qrict or New York. 

Alexanderson patent 1173079 directed 


to a system for the selection of oscilla- 


EpMonp & Co. Equity 31- | 


| 


tions of a given wave length from mixed | 
oscillations was found to include a work- | 


able disclosure of the improvement, to 
represent patentable invention, and to be 
infringed by defendant. The suit was 
defended by Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Shefiled & Betts (Chralse Neave, 
Stephen H. Philbin, Abel E. Blackmar 
and Harry 8. Dunham of counsel) repre- 
sented plaintiff. Miller, Otis, Farr & 
Henderson (C. Ehret, George Scull, Pax- 
son Deeter and H. Farr of counsel) 
represented defendant. . 

This is suit in equity for infringement 


of America and the Westinghouse Elec- | 


sued Februaty 22, 1916, upon Alexander- 
gon’s assignment to the Generel Elec- 
tric Company. The Radio Corporation 
of America and the W estinghouse Elce- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, joined as 
plaintiffs herein, are licensees 
this patent. The ciaims in suit are 1, 
2, 3, 9 and 12. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Thacher follows: 

The patent and claims in suit were 
held valid and infringed in Radio Cor- 
poration et al. v. Splitdorf Electric Co., 
14 Fed. 2d Ed. 643 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 2511, Volume 
I), by Bodine, D. J., whose conclusion 


son. The purpose of this invention was 
to amplify radio frequency currents, and 
nothing is said about selecting desired 
signals or excluding interfering signals. 

In one of the patent drawings there 
is shown a tuned antenna circuit coupled 
by induction with the grid circuit of an 
audion~ amplifier, the plate circuit of 
which is in turn coupled by induction 
with a detector circuit. Neither the grid 
nor the plate circuit of the audion is 
tuned. Connected with the detector cir- 
cuit an intermediate tuned circuit is 
shown. 


Arrangement of Successive 
Circuits Not Anticipated 


There is no association of successively | 
tuned circuits connected by relays, and | 


all that is said of the tuned circuit which 


is associated with the detector is: “An | 


intermediate circuit N syntonized to the 


oscillations will preferably be provided.” | 
No | 
doubt because it was well known that a | 


For what purpose is not stated. 


circuit tuned to resonance of a desired 
signal would exclude interfering signals 
to some extent. This casual reference is 


not shown to have any relevance to the | 


disclosure. Apparently it was merely a 


mechanical suggestion for the insertion | 
in the receiving instrument of a tuned 


circuit, so that the system might be 


| given some slight measure of selectivity 
| by the insertion of a means to that end 


under | - 
| anticipation of Alexanderson’s arrange- | hae 
: : : | ¢ ce 
ment of successive circuits, all tuned to | A 
| occurs in the patented 


which was well known in the art. 


It was certainly not a disclosure or 


the same frequency and linked together 
by relays. 
derson’s invention becomes unimportant, 


| and need not be considered, because the 


finds strong support in the thoroughly | 


well considered opinion of MacLean, J., 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada, in 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., v. 
Fada Radio Ltd., decided April 14, 1927, 
where Alexanderson’s Canadian patent 
No. 208583, covering the same invention, 
qas held valid and infringed. 


Patent in Suit Relates to 


Radio Receiving Apparatus 

The patent relates to radio receiving 
apparatus, and particularly to a system 
for the selection of oscillations of a given 
ngth from mixed oscillations. The 
problem of selecting oscillations of a 
given wave length from the confusion 
of oscillating currents affecting the an- 
¢tenna of radio receiving apparatus had 
Jong been known in the prior art of 
radio reception. 

The Stone patent No. 7144756 of De 
cember 2, 1902, and the Marconi-Frank- 
line British patent No. 12960, dated De- 
cember 23, 1907, discloses tuned circuits 
inductively coupled, arranged in cascade 
to obtain selectivity. Stone and Marconi 
attained high degrees of selectivity 
through the use of successive tuned cir- 
cuits, each of which toa degree screened 
out the interfering oscillations with 
which they were not in resonance and 

assed on the desired oscillation with 
which they were in resonance. 

Selectivity in such circuits was, how- 
ever, dependent upon loose inductive 
coupling between the successive circuits, 
and with loose coupling the strength of 
the desired signal was greately dimin- 
ished. If close coupling was employed 
to increase the signal strength the un- 
desired oscillations were carried from 
one circuit to another and the system 
ceased to be effective. Thus, in Stone 
and Marconi it was extremely difficult 
if not impossible to detect the weak sig- 
nals of far distant stations when the 


wave le 


| tween 
could feed back from the plate circuits | 


; “ ; "177 . ; Vv s- | : 
into the grid circuit radio frequency os | regenerative 


invention of Schloemilch and Von Bronk, 


even if prior in time, does not anticipate | 


the invention of Alexanderson. 
In Armstrong’s feed back audion cir- 
cuit, Patent No. 1113419, to which pri- 


ority of invention is conceded, selectivity | 


is attained by regeneration. Prior to his 
invention the presence of radio fre- 
quency oscillations in the plate or wing 
circuit of an audion used only as a de- 
tector was not suspected. 

Armstrong tuned the plate circuit of 
an audion detector to radio frequency in 
resonance with the grid circuit, 
through his feed back connection be- 
the two circuits found that he 


cillations of the same frequency as that 
of the desired incoming signal. 
strong v. DeForest Radio Tel. 
Co., 280 Fed. 584, 587-588.) 


& Tel. 


Armstrong and Alexanderson 
Inventions Uiterly Different 
Armstrong, who was a witness for the 
defendant, testified that the regenerative 
selectivity attainable in his feed back 
circuit is due to the fact that energy is 
fed back from the plate circuit to the 


| grid circuit in phase with and assisting 


the desired oscillations in the grid cir- 
cuit; that the energy which is fed back 
passes only one way, from the plate cir- 
cuit to the grid circuit, and that conse- 
quently selectivity in this system is due 


solely to the amplification of the desired | 


signal, with no appreciable screening or 
exclusion of the undesired signal. 
His plate circuit is tuned so that the 


! energy fed back will reinforce the de- 


antenna was affected by the interference | 


of powerful nearby stations. 

In the fall of 1912, Alexanderson first 
learned of the DeForest audion from 
Hammond. Immediately the thought oc- 


“red t j hat it might be used asa |. : 
eurred to him the ugnt “| in Armstrong the set has but one audion, | 


relay for radio frequency in a series 


of tuned circuits. 


Selectivity Attained Without 
Loss of Signal Strength 

It was his conception that by a series 
of tuned circuits, connected by 
relays, which would effectively 
upon the succeeding circuit the selected 
oscillations of the preceding circuit, a 
very high degree of selectivity could be 
attained without loss of signal strength. 


sired oscillations in the grid circuit. The 
interfering signal is not depressed, di- 
minished or decreased. Geometric tuning 
by means of a succession of resonant 
circuits coupled by relays is neither dis- 
closed nor employed in the Armstrong 
feed back audion circuit. There is su- 
perficial resemblance between the cir- 
cuit drawings of the two patents, but 


when the operation of the two devices | 


is understood it is quite apparent that 
there is no similarity of invention. 
In Alexanderson’s tuned circuits the 


audion is not used as’a detector, detec- | 


tion occurring at a later stage, while 


is used as a detector and as a 


which 


| regenerator of radio frequency oscilla- 


suitable | 
impress | 


This conception may have occurred to | 


others, but whether it did or not, Alex- 


anderson was the first to use the audion | 


as a relay for this purpose. That this 
was invention I have no doubt. When 
Alexanderson told Hammond of his in- 
tention to try the audion as a relay of 
radio frequency oscillations connecting 
tuned circuits, Hammond said he be- 


lieved the audion was too sluggish for | 
this purpose, but Alexanderson and the | 


engineers of the General Electric Com- 
structed a series of resonant 
connected by audions as relays, and at- 
tained, without loss of signal strength, a 


tions. The two inventions are utterly 
different, and Armstrong does not dis- 
close or anticipate Alexanderson. 


Perfection in Operation Not 


True Test of Operativeness 

It is contended that a device, built in 
accordance with the disclosure of the 
patent, with such knowledge only as was 
common to those skilled in the art at 
the time of its issue, would be inopera- 
tive and useless. Upon this issue the 
burden rests heavily upon the defendant. 
(Remington Cash Register Co. v. Na- 


tional Cash Register Co., 6 Fed. 2d. 585; | 


618.) And of course perfection in op- 
eration is not the true test of operative- 
ness. (Engineer Co. v. Hotel Astor, 226 
Fed. 779, 783.) 

A patented device is not inoperative 
because when built or operated in a cer- 


, Yh | tain way it will not work, if other ways 
pany working under his supervision con- | 


circuits | 


greater degree of selectivity than had | 


theretofore been possible. The audion 


was known in the art as early as Feb- | 


fuary, 1908, and the fact that no one 
had used it for this purpose prior to 


Alexanderson is persuasive evidence of | 
| 290 Fed. 103, 108.) 


invention. 


That the prior art does riot disclose 


anticipation of Alexanderson’s invention 
is very clearly shown in the Spitdorf and 
Fada cases, cited supra. Indeed, the 
only references claimed to be in antici- 


pation of Alexanderson which are dis- | 


cussed in the defendant’s brief are 
Schloemilch and Von Bronk, Patent No. 
1087892, and Armstrong, Patent No. 
1113149. 

I find in the disclosure of Schloemlich 
and Von Bronk nothing which can be 
gaid to advance the art of selectivity in 
gadio receivers or anticipate Alexander- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


of building and operating it are fairly 


indicated by the patent or the prior art. | 


A patent is addressed to men who know 
the art, and if such men can build and 


operate the device so that it functions as | 
the patent says it will, although imper- 
and error, | 
Dick Co. v. | 
American |! 
Stainless Steel Co. v. Ludlum Steel Co., | 


fectly 
that is 
Barnett, 


trial 
B. 
801; 


and only after 
enough. (A. 
288 Fed. 799, 


Here, the claim of inoperativeness is 
based upon the contentior that Alex- 


anderson’s arrangement is subject to the 
regenerative influence of feed back from | 
the plate circuit to the grid circuit of | 


each audion, by which self-oscillations 
are produced and whick prevent the func- 
tioning of the device. 
tions may occur in operation is quite 
clear from the tests and testimony. 
The cause of these oscillations was 
first disclosed by Armstrong in his pat- 
ent No. 1115149, issued October 6 1914, 


| his 


| the 


The precise date of Alexan- | 


and |} 


(Arm- | 


| expert are not convincing. 
| place, 


Tl.at such oscilla- | 


Device Is Operative 
As Shown in Patent 


District Court Finds That In- 
vention Was a Contribu- 
tion to the Art. 


tem of amplification. Modern methods 


for the control of regeneration and the 


undesirable self-oscillations which result 
therefrom were unknown in the art when 
the patent in suit issued. These im- 
proved methods have perfected Alex- 
anderson’s system of geometric tuning, 
and are employed by the defendant. 
Their cannot be denied 
(see Hazeltine Corporation y. Electric 
Service Eng. Corporation, 18 Fed. 2d. 
662, The United States Daily Yearly In- 
dex Page 730, Volume II), and it may 
be conceded that the 
vice, 


importance 


Alexanderson de- 
such improvement, 
would be of little commercial value today. 


without some 


Regenerative Effect 
Can Be Eliminated 


But, infringement of the Alexanderson 
patent of 1913 is not avoided by using 
invention with subsequent improve- 
ments. (International Time R. Co. v. 
Bundy R. Co., 159 Fed. 464, 469.) The 
question is whether without improvement 
invention was Operative. The evi- 
clearly shows that regeneration 
device only un- 
der conditions dependent upon elements 
variable in operai:on. By empirical va- 
riation of these elements the device can 
certainly be made to work. 

Thus, self-oscillation can be sup- 
pressed by reducing the amplifying volt- 
age or by looseni: g the inductive coup- 
lings between the circuits and, in general, 
by changing the ratios of resistance, in- 
ductance and capacity in the various cir- 
cuits. If the strength of the plate cur- 
rent is merely sufficient to sustain the 
or:zinal signal strength without ampli- 
fication, there will be no objectionable 
regenerative effect. 

None of the elements upon which self- 
oscillation depends are fixed by patent 
s_ecificatio.. On the contrary, the in- 
struction of the patemt is that they are 
to be varied in operation. When so va- 
ried by the operator the objectionable 
effects can certainly be 
elminated by trial and error, if too great 
amplification is not imsisted upon. 

The tests recited by the defendant’s 
In the first 
he omitted variable inductances 
from the grid circuits and constructed 
an instrument which he knew in advance 
would not function. No room was left 
for trial and error, and little, if any, al- 


lowance wa®made for the knowledge of | 


one skilled in the art im the year 1913. 

In Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580, 
586, it was said: “When the question is 
whether a thing can be done or not it 
is always easy to find persons ready to 
show how not to do it.” In Ryncar Co. 
v. Evans, 83 Fed. 696, 697, Judge Coxe 
said that “When an expert undertakes 
to prove that his adversary’s process or 
machine is a failure, he always scores a 
success. 
machine that will not work than one 
that will.” The defemdant’s tests show 
that an Alexanderson device can be made 
which will not work. They do not show 
that such a device could not have been 
made to work by one skilled in the art 
in 1913. 


Contribution to Art 
Said to Be Important 

The tests of the apparatus conducted 
upon the trial convincingly demonstrated 
that within certain limits a very high 
degree of selectivity was attained, with 
substantial amplification of signal 
strength, and that when the system was 
caused to oscillate these oscillations 
Were easily eliminated by the variation 
of inductance or voltage, which any op- 
erator of the device in 1913 certainly 
would have tried in an intelligent effort 
to make it work, even though he was 


| entirely ignorant of the mysteries of the 


audion which were later explained by 
Armstrong. 
Alexanderson’s 
used with success in 
ectady radio signals 
Honolulu, and since 1920 in the trans- 
oceanic service of the Radio Corporation 
of America, where a high degree of se- 
lectivity is essential, 15 receiving sets 
being connected with a single antenna 
and each receiver beimg used for the se- 
lection of radio frequency oscillations of 


system was actually 
receiving in Schen- 
transmitted from 


| a frequency differing from those received 


on the other sets. 

With improved methods of neutraliz- 
ing the effect of regemeration the system 
is extensively used in Commercial receiv- 
ing sets today. Alexanderson’s contri- 
bution to the art was important, and the 
validity of his patent cannot be disputed 
upon the ground of inoperativeness. 

Nor do I think the point well taken 
than Alexanderson did not invent the 
device described in the patent, but that 
his assistant, Langmuir, did. Lang- 
muir was one of the engineers of the 
General Electric Company associated 
with Alexanderson im the Research De- 
partment of that company. 

What he did was pursuant to Alexan- 
derson’s request, and in execution of the 
conception which was Alexanderson’s. 
He contributed no inventive thought to 
the plan which had been fully outlined by 
Alexanderson. His task was to con- 


| Struct a series of tuned circuits connected 


by audion relays. 
It is true that before he undertook to 


| do this he and his assistants manufac- 
| tured audions with a 


very high vacuum 
so as to exclude the possibility of gas 
ionization in the operation of the audion- 
These improved audioms are preferred in 


covering his regenerative feed back sys- | the Alexanderson patent but are not 


It is much easier to make a | 
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| broad to cover any relay in place of the 


} quency currents 


! served until it 


| that claims 1, 2 and 12 are too broad. 


| as clearly infrimged, A decree to this 


| notice. The decree may contain appro- 


| 
| 
} 
! 
} 
| 


Soft Drink Container 


d Held Not to Infringe 


Bottle Design Patent 


Symmetry of Products Found 
So Contrasting As Not to 
Confuse Purchasing 


Public. 


Tue CocA-COLA Company, PLAIN TIFF Y. 
WuistLE COMPANY 0F AMERICA. EqQu- 
iy. No. 637. District Court’, Dis- 


TRICT OF DEL.A WARE. 

The plaintiff’s patent for a bottle con- 
tainer suggesting rotundity held not in- 
fringed by defendant's bottle which sug- 
gested slendermess and lightness. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morris follows: | 

The Coca-Cola Company, the plaintiff | 
and owner of design patent No. 48160 to 
Samuelson, by this suit in equity seeks a 
decree against Whistle Company of 
America adjudging its use of the bottle 
described in design patent to Jones, No. 
70843, owned by the defendant, to be an 
infringement of the Samuelson patent | 
and awarding zr function. 

The plaintiff Bas abandoned any right | 
to relief by virtue of the remaining pat- 
ents sued upom. The defendant  chal- 
lenges the validity of the Samuelson 
patent and denies infringement. 

Clim Range of Equivalents. | 

The plaintiff takes the positiom that | 
the design patemt statute must be given 
a construction that will make it of value 
in the progress of the useful arts. To 


effectuate this emd it contends that a de- 
sign patent must be given a scope that 
will bar the use by others not only of an 
identical design but as well of all other 
designs so similar as to deceive ordinary 
observers. Smith v. Whitman Saddle 
Company, 148 OU. S, 674. Gorham Con. | 
pany v. White, 14 Wall. 511. Braddock 
Glass Co. v. MacBeth, 64 Fed. 118, and | 
that a design patent, like others, is en- | 
titled to a range of equivalents. Geo. 
Borgfeldt & Co. v. Weiss, 265 Fed. 268. 

The defendant, however, urges that a 
design patent is limited to the particular 
design shown im the drawings filed and | 
that the doctrime of equivalents is not 
applicable to design patents. Frank v. 
Hess, 84 Fed. 170. This is not @ case, | 
however, in which the issue of law be- 
tween the parties needs to be discussed | 
or even passed won for, as I view the 
matter, the finding to be made upon the | 
issue of infringe ment is determinative of 
the character of the decree to be @mtered. 

Consequently, it may be here assumed, | 
without so deciding that plaintiff’s patent | 
is valid and that its contentions with re- | 
gard to the law are sound. But it must 
be remembered that the range of equuiva- 
lents to which Even a process or appar: | 
atus patent is emtitled depends upom and 
varies with the rank or position of the 
invention in the art or “with the de- | 
gree of invention.” Paper Bag Patent | 
Case, 210 U. S. 405. Amore liberal rule | 
is not to be applied to design patents. 
North British Rubber Co. v. Racine Rub- 
ber Tire Co., 271 Fed_936. 

Misleading Customers Is True Test. 

It may also be assumed, without de- 
ciding, that it is infringement to imitate 
the characteristic feature of the patented 
article or desig even though there are | 
other differences ; that side by side con- | 
parison in court is not a proper test, 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. v. Chapin, | 
151 Fed. 264, amd that the true criterion | 
is whether defemdant’s bottle so resem- 
bles the design of the patent in suit that | 
thereby ordinary observers or would-be | 
purchasers would be misled. Geo. Berg- 
feldt & Co. v. Weiss, 265 Fed. 268. 

Before the issue of infringement can be ; 
determined the path or characteristic 
feature of plaimtiff’s invention must be 
ascertained. Plaintiff asserts that this 
feature is found in the line known to art 
and architecture as the “line of beauty” 
or Ogee curve. It consists of a double 
or reverse curwe, convex and comeave, 
This curve the plaintiff finds in defend- 
ant’s bottle. > 

If both these premises are sound @ con- 


specified as essential, nor is there proof 
that they are essential. 
If credit is due to Langmuir for the in- 


Special deposits ....... 


Grants 


Loans and bills payable......... 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........- 
Other current liabilities........... 


Profit and loss—balance......... 


Expenditures for new 


Expenditures for additions 


Funded debt 


clusion of infringement is inevitable. The 


minor premise is sound. a 
heart of the invention resides in the em- 


Statistics of Conamon Carriers 


Recapitulation of Selected Items from the Ammual Reports of Class I Steam Railways 
(Not Including Switching and Terminal Companies) for the Year Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926,Compiled and Issued By the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Total, all districts 


Total mumber of stockholders.......... 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 

Investments in road and equipment.... 
Improvements on leased railway property 
PEE RONG 41.00 0-0, cieretecetee TAY CONV 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 

WO ee ci iheKeres ema d cewstscevie 
Miscellaneous physical property........ 
Investments in affliated companies..... 
Other investments ......... ‘ 


Total investments .... 
Current Assets. 

Demand loans and deposits. ...... 
Time drafts and deposits... ....cseeees 
Loans and bills receivable. ........0005 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable....... 
Material and supplies............. 
Other current assets ...... coe 


Total current assets....... ‘ 


Deferred assets ..... 


Unadjusted Debits. eh 


Discount on capital stock... ....... 
Discount on funded debt 


Other unadjusted debits... 2 2... ...eeees 
Total unadjusted debits. ........... 


ReEOONGS COWL 60 Sas ale 
Stock. 


NUM SEO rir vvknabe we ken s 
| Stock liability for conversion. .......... 
Premium on capital stock. . 2... cc eeeeee 


WARNE BUOCK: ai.4.6:0,5 0.050.800, 0:008000 088 


in aid of construction..... sven 
Long-Term Debt. 


Funded debt unmatured.............06.. $ 
Receiver’s certificates... 2... cece teees 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated com- 


PD hve sskti ieee ec eb ew be acwetuves 


$26,671,316,232 


768,315 


$18 ,237,035,117 


425,402,800 
13,577,529 


14,295,815 
159,652,215 
4,624,114,651 
897,848,528 


$24,371,926,655 


$535,589,781 
68,214,215 
49,526,238 
131,141,245 
32,267,580 
216,777,958 
551,694,794 
226,536,915 


$1,8 11,748,726 


$178,166,715 


$15,857,487 
84,650,940 
208,965,709 


$309,474,136 


$7,685,013,727 
1,772,445 
46,973,492 


$7,733,759,664 


$6,474,592 


10,627,015,848 
7,068,400 


395,942,676 


Total long-term debt. ........s000 § 
Current Liabilities. 


eeeeees 
eon 


Total current liabilities. ..........+ 


Deferred liabilities ....... 


Unadjusted Credits. 


Premium on funded debt 
Operating reserves 
Accrued depreciation 
Other unadjusted credits. . 


Total unadjusted credits........... 
Corporate Surplus. 


Additions to property through income 


and surplus........ 


Funded debt retired through income and 


surplus 


Sinking fund reserves ... 2... 2. eeeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous fund reserves..... 


Appropriated surplus not __ specifically 
TINE F-65056 ca ods e lala la Oe ASE NEES 


Total appropriated surplus......... 


eeeeee 


Total corporate surplus. ......ee00s 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT. 
lines and ex- 


tensions .... 


ments .... oma eenken es 


Credits for property retired. .....seeees 
| Adjustments ........+e+6- 


wee tee eeeeree 


Net charges during year. ...seerere 


Stocks actually issued during year—par 


VOR <<:5. 


actually issued during year 
—par value .......62 2 ee cece cere eens 


11,030,026,924 


$59,206,687 
117,849,547 
1,119,750,265 


$1,296,806,499 


$105,804,540 


$1,164,445 
367,014 
1,631,158,629 
679,022,815 


$2,3 11,712,903 


$8 77,868,884 
90,322,018 
50,660,345 
52,423,771 


59,629,439 


$1,130,904,452 


$3,055,826,658 


$4,186,731,110 


$14,810,639 


749,357,701 
189,261,951 
* 5,241,751 


$569,664,632 


$91,586,162 


404,979,173 


Eastern district 
349,288 


$6,476,644,799 
347,777,145 
1,455,193 


4,175,185 
76,837,964 
1,843,177,019 
477,555,125 


$9,227,622,430 


$222,756,407 
25,359,590 
23,499,158 
34,135,250 
8,507,612 
80,812,453 
220,991,292 
110/695,073 


$726,756,835 
$89,589,774 
$462,795 
22,937,490 
83,484,540 


$106,884,825 


$ 1.0,150,853,864 


$2,818,369,362 
367,652 
35,518,813 


$2,854,255,827 | 


215,464 


$3,983,819,217 
1,803,900 


92,531,123 


$4,078,154,240 


$26,241,768 
32,625,819 
434,277,504 
$493,145,091 
$52,621,556 
$214,308 


723,759,072 
316,409,533 


$1,040,382,913 


$500,372,627 
13,564,247 
27,535,647 
46,679,423 
335,045 


$588,486,989 
$ 1,043,591,784 


$1,632,078,773 


$518,578 


310,235,062 
85,612,806 
*3,064,083 


$222,076,751 


$15,970,888 


171,647,241 


Western district 
339,300 


Southern district 
19,727 


$3,397,122,930 
54,256,322 
914,726 


$8,363,267,388 
23,369,333 
11,207,610 


7,886,880 
59,827,387 
2,228,819,137 
317,537,469 


2,233,750 
22,986,864 
552,118,495 
102,755,934 
$4,132,389,021 $11,011,915,204 
$90,811,960 
11,803,981 
13,863,803 
19,172,374 
16,704,126 

, 38,760,633 
102,433,250 
42,714,610 


$222,021,414 
31,050,644 
12,163,277 
17,833,621 
7,055,842 
97,204,872 
228,270,252 
73,127,232 


$336,264,737 $748,727,154 


$31,391,405 $57,185,536 
$25,765 
22,387,405 
29,699,864 


$15,368,927 
39,326,045 
95,781,305 


$52,113,034 $150,476,277 


$4,552,158,197 $11,968,304,171 
1$3,673,063,231 
1,404,793 
6,463,886 


4$1,193,581,134 
"4,990,793 


$1,198,571,927 $3,680,931,910 


1,477,112 4,782,016 


$4,690,585,693 
2,950,000 


$1,952,610,93 
2,314,500 


10,336,437 293,075,116 


$1,965,261,875 $4,966,610,809 
$1,928,924 
18,457,298 
175,185,879 


$31,035,995 
66,766,430 
510,286,882 


$195,572,101 $608,089,307 


$29,492,090 $23,690,894 
$101,395 $848,742 

Re 367,014 
298,048,142 609,351,415 
95,579,739 267,033,543 


$393,729,276 $877,600,714 


$118,898,480 $258,597, 797 

881,007 
4,185,805 
1,941,302 


15,876,759 
18,988,898 
8,803,046 
1,514,869 51,779,825 
$127,421,463 
$640,632,353 


$414,996,000 
$1,871,602,521 


$768,053,816 $1,786,598,521 


$3,552,007 $10,740,054 
211,762,830 
30,647,771 
*1,083,616 


227,859,809 
73,001,374 
*1,094,058 


$183,583,450 $164,004,431 


$48,575,211 $27,040,063 


109,504,900 123,827,032 


* Deficit or other reserve item. {60,000 shares of common stock without par value issued during the year, no book value 


reported. 
SSIS A AE ES IES 


Whether the 


ployment of the Ogee curve must be as- 
certained from the novelty of the curve 
and its employment in the prior art. 
There is, of course, no contention that 
the curve itself is novel for it is as old 
as the human body. By means of it the 
pottery of the most ancient races was 
made pleasing to the eye. For centuries 
it has been the handmaid of the architect. 


height. 


base. 


the 


height. 


Its base is relatively small. 
curvilinear contraction is just above its 
It gives to the observer the im- 
pression of rotundity. The lengths of the 
radii of the circles whose arcs comprise 
curves forming 
plaintiff's bottle differ @reatly from those 
of the like radii of defendant’s bottle. 
The defendant’s bottle is long and lean. 
Its greatest diameter, found at the base, 
is substantially less than one-third its 
The contraction brought about 
by the concave portion of the Ogee curve 


the outlines 


Its 


vention of these improved audions, this 
should not deprive Alexanderson of his 
invention of a selective tuning system in 
which they are used as relays. 

Claims 1, 2 and 12 are sufficiently 
audio, Claims 3 and 9 are limited t6 
devices in which the audion is used as a 
relay between the cascaded tuned cir- 
cuits. Inasmuch as it does not appear 
that any effective relay for radio fre- 
other than the zwaudion 
was known to Alexanderson, it maay be 

This question should, I think, be re- | 
2rises ina suit im which 
infringement is asserted against a device 
in which a relay other than the audion is 
employed. 

Claims 3 


and 9 are clearly valid, and 


effect may be entered, upon the _ usual 
priate recitals of the fact which appears 
from statements made upon the trial by 
defendant’s counsel that this suit was 
openly defended by the Atwatex Kent 
Manufacturing Company, a Pennsylvania 
corporation, the maker of the infringing 
device, 


The motion to make this foreign corpo- | ! 


ration a party to the record, which was | 
made upon the trial, is denied on -awthor- 
ity of Parsons Non-Skid Co., Ltd., vw. E. J, 
Willis Co. 176 Fed, 176; Freeman Sweet 
Co.v. Luminous Unit Co., 264 Fed. 107; 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. wv. Win- 
ton Hotel Co., 263 Fed, 988, 

In Dick’s Press Guard Mfg. Co. v. 
Bowen, 229 Fed. 193, where such a mo- 
tion was granted, the motion was unop- 
posed and the decision of Judge Noyes in 
the Parsons case, supra, apparently was 
not called te the attention of the court, 

July 11, 1927. | 





It has, as well, been long employed in 
designs for bottles. 
Curve Used In Bottle Designs. 

Wetherill made use of it in his bottle 
design patent No. 755, granted to him in 
1856. In patent to Woolf, No. 18802, 
granted July 13, 1886, the essential fea- 
ture of the design consisted of the cur- 
vilinear contraction in the body of the 
bottle combined with a flat face, a globu- 
lar shoulder anda straight neck with an 
ornamental piece. It was likewise the 
curve of beauty in the bottle design 
illustrated in patent No. 19107. granted 
to Gulden May 21, 1889, in patent No. 
23,380 granted to Juhring in 1894 and 
in patent No. 39208 granted to Jones in 
1908. 

Obviously, if the assumption of valid- 
ity of plaintiff's patent 
sisted in, in the light of the prior art, 


the characteristic feature of Samuelson | 


must be discovered elsewhere than in the 
use ky him of the Ogee curve. 


proportion of the bottle or in its decora- 


tive design or in the combination of the | 


two. 


Inasmuch as there is only contrast and | 
similarity between the ornamentation | 


of the two bottles, it seems to me that 
the main inventive idea is not to be 
found either in the decoration or in the 
combination of the 
symmetry of the structure. 
quently, 
found, if found at all, only in the pro- 
portion or symmetry of the respective 
bottles. 

But here again is contrast and not 
similarity. The bottle of the Samuelson 


Conse- 


patent is relatively short and stocky. Its | 


greatest diameter, midway its height. is 
greatly more than one-third of its 


is to be per- | 


Since | 
this is a design patent, it may be else- . 
where found only in the symmetry and | 


decoration and | 


infringing similarity is to be | 


is one-third the length of the bottle from 
the base. Instead of rotundity and heav- 
iness the observer here sees slenderness 
and lightness. 

Save of such similarity as results from 
the common use of the Ogee curve and 
the resulting curvilinear construction of 
the bottle, the most casual observer 
would find no difficulty in distinguishing 
one bottle from the other. 

As these general characteristics are 


+ Includes $156,125,539, consideration received for 1,362,400 shares of stock without par value. 


not within the monopoly of plaintiff€’s 
patent and as confusion, if any, to con- 
stitute infringement, must result from 
similarity of the patented design, I see 
no escape from a finding of noninfringe- 
ment... 

If, perchance, because both the plain- 
tiff and the defendant use their respec- 
tive bottles as containers for soft drinks 
or nonalcoholic beverages, confusion in 
the minds of purchasers results, this fact, 
as I see it, contrary to my understanding 
of plaintiff's view, would be without 
effect either to extend the scope of plain- 
tiff’s patent or to convert into an infring- 
ing design any design that, but for such 
similar use, would not be an infringe- 
ment. If defendant’s use of its bottle in 
the soft drink trade has injured the plain- 
tiff its right to redress arises out of prin- 
ciples other than those of the patent law. 

_ The bill of complaint must be dis- 
missed, 

July 15, 1927. 


When you want to know 
sontething about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 
Daily. lts services are 


available 


without 
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Oil Industry 


Winner of Verdict 


Ruled Not Always 
Entitled to Costs 


District Court Holds Depart- 
ure From Precedent Justi- 
fied Where Losers Show 


Equity and Conscience. 


MARSHALL HODGMAN ET AL., PLAINTIFF, 
. ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY AND 

SUPERIOR O1L CorPORATION, No. 452 IN 

Equity; District CouRT, DIstRICT OF 

DELAWARE. 

In a suit in equity the _ prevailing 
party is not necessarily entitled to the 
costs. The losing party may show that 
equity and good conscience require a dif- 
ferent judgment. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Morris, in re allowance of costs, follows: 

In this stockholders’ suit against At- 


lantic Refining Company and Superior 
Oil Corporation for the benefit of the 
latter company a decree was entered 
by this court setting aside the transac- 
tions between the corporations com- 
plained of in plaintiffs’ bill. 300 Fed. 
590. Upon appeal the decree here en- 
tered was reversed. 13 F. (2d) 781. By 
the mandate it was ordered and ad- 
judged that the decree below be “re- 
versed with costs, with direction to the 
said District Court to dismiss the bill 
of complaint”; that the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company recover against the ap- 
pellees $76.80 “for costs herein ex- 
pended” and have execution therefor 
and that the Superior Oil Corporation 
recover $61.35 for like costs. 
Question of Costs. 

The matter now before the court has 
to do with the allowance of costs in this 
court by the final decree now to be en- 
tered. The Atlantic Refining Company 
desires that that decree shall provide 
that it recover of the plaintiffs its dis- 
bursements of $9,566.50 for printing the 
transcript of record on appeal, $1,385.50 
being one-half of stenographer’s charges 
for the record of proceedings at the 
trial, and $816.35 for certifying: the 
transcript on appeal. To these three 
items the plaintiffs object, contending 
that the allowance of costs is within the 
discretion of the court and that such 
discretion should be exercised against 
the allowance of these items. The de- 
fendant asserts, however, that notwith- 
standing the mandate contains no pro- 
vision with respect to the costs in this 
court, yet rule 29, clause 3, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals deprives this court 
of any discretion and makes it man- 
datory that costs be allowed the appel- 
lants. This clause provides: 

“In cases of reversal of any judgment 
or decree in this court costs shall be al- 
lowed to the plaintiff in error or ap- 
pellant, unless otherwise ordered by the 
court... The cost of the transcript of the 
record from the court below shall be 
taxable in that court as costs in the 
case.”’ 

Rule 29 deals with costs in the court 
above and not with costs in this court 
save that the last sentence of clause 3 
provides that the cost of the transcript 
shall constitute an item of costs in the 
court below and not in the court above. 
It was in effect so determined by the 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit 
in Romeike v. Romeike, 251 Fed. 273, 
275, im which the decree of the court 
below in favor of the plaintiff having 
been reversed with costs that court, 
holding it ha dno discretion, refused to 
consider the defendant’s application for 
costs and simply dismissed the bill. 

Appellate Court Ruling. 

On peition to direct the District Court 
to allow defendant’s application for costs 
the Court of Appeals said: 

“* * * Tn suits im equity and ad- 
miralty, costs being discretionary, when 
the decree of the court below is reversed 
or modified by this court, with costs, the 
costs of this court are meant; the court 
below having a discretion as to the costs 
there, unless the mandate otherwise pro- 
vides.”’ 

The first sentence of clause 3 of rule 
31 ef the Second Circuit is identical 
with the first sentence of clause 3, rule 
29 of this circuvit. Ag-ain, in Jourolman 
v. East Tennessee Land Co., 85 Fed. 251, 
the Court of Appeals. of the Sitxh Cir- 
cuit said: 

“By the decree of this court the re- 
versal was in terms with costs, without 
more, and this was the form of the man- 
date. This left the question of the costs 
in the court below subject to the power 
of that court.” 

Clause 1 of rule 27 of that court was 
substantially the same as the first sen- 
tence of clause 3 of rule 29 as quoted 
above. As the mandate of the Court of 
Appeals did not, in the case at bar, de- 
prive this court of its discretion in the 
matter of the allowance of the costs in 
this court that discretion still exists. 
That discretion, however, is not an ar- 
bitrary one, In its exercise this court 
must be governed by the rules pertaining 
thereto. The general principle is that 
in suits in equity, as in actions at law, 
the prevailing party is entitled to costs. 
Gold  v. Gold, 187 Fed. 278 (C.C. A. 2); 
Blassengame v. Boyd, 178 Fed. 1 (C. C. 
A. 4); Westfeldt v. North Carolina Min. 
Co., 177 Fed. 182 (C. C. A. 4). 

Reasons of Plaintiffs. 

This principle must be here applied 
unless the losing party can show that 
equity and good conscience require a 
diffeernt judgment. Peiisoll v. Elliott, 
6 Pet. 94, 95. Westfeldt v. North Caro- 
lina Min. Co, supra. The reasons ad- 
vanced by the plaintiffs to move the 
court to exercise its discretion in favor 
of the plaintiffs are that the suit was 
brought in good faith by minorjty stock- 
holders of Superior Oil Corporation and 
that their claims that injuries had been 

done their company by the Refining Com- 
pany was sustained by this court; that 
the Refining Company, by its failure to 
produce documents at the trial, made 
necessary the calling of a large number 
of witnesses by the plaintiffs and a con- 
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Indian Affairs 


I ndian Authorized to Rent Homestead 
Prior to Expiration of Commercial Lease 


Congress Declared to Have Intended Agreements to Be 
Made in Possession. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, V. M. M. Happock. No. 
7727. Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
E1icutn Circulr. 


Under the statute of May 27, 1908, it 
was held in this case that a lease on a 
restricted homestead for more than one 
year may be made by the Indian allottee 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Superintendent for 
the Five Civilized Tribes prior to the 
expiration of a one-year commercial 
lease upon said homestead. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma. 

Philas S. Jones, Assistant 
States Attorney (Frank Lee, 
States Attorney, 
for plaintiff in error. 
submitted brief for defendant in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, District 
Judges. Judge Kenyon delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

Nancy Emi-yah-tubbee, a full blood 
Mississippi Choctaw Indian, received as 
her homestead under the laws of the 
United States, the east half of the north- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section eight (8), and the west half of 
the southwest quarter of section nine (9), 
township (7) south, range six (6) west, 
Jefferson County, Oklahoma, containing 
100 acres, more or less, and patent was 
duly issued therefor, approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior November 13, 
1907. The conveyance contains this 
clause, “subject, however, to all the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid Acts of Congress 
and to all other laws of the United States 
pertaining to the alienation and taxa- 
tion of land included in such homestead 
allotments, or otherwise affecting the 
same, and applicable to the said allottee 
or his heirs.” 

On August 29, 1924, said Nancy Emi- 
yah-tubbee, hereafter designated as al- 
lottee, entered into a grazing and hay- 
cutting lease of said land to one J. R. 
Trout, which provided for the payment 
to the Superintendent for the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes for the use and benefit of 
the said Nancy Emi-yah-tubbee, the sum 
of $90 per year as rental. Said lease 
was to run for a period of five years. 
It was regularly approved by the’ Super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes on 
October 21, 1924. In September, 1924, 
allottee made a one-year oral commercial 
lease for the year 1925 to defendant in 
error. October 13, 1925, allottee made a 
commercial lease in writing to defendant 
in error for the year 1926. Defendant 
in error has maintained possession of 
this land during these years while lessee, 
Trout, has paid rentals under his lease, 
which we term the departmental lease. 
This action was brought by the United 
States seeking to cancel the leases to de- 
fendant in error and to establish the 
validity of the departmental lease and 
the right to possession of the premises 
in Trout. The trial court held that the 
departmental lease to Trout was ‘invalid 
and dismissed the bill of complaint. 


Validity Is Moot. 

It is not seriously contended that the 
leases to defendant in error for 1925 
and 1926 were valid, but the question is 
unimportant, as the time covered by said 
leases has elapsed, and the question in 
this case as to their validity is moot. 

The important and controlling ques- 
tion is; Was the lease to Trout valid? 

This lease was made under authority 
of the Act of May 27, 1908, (35 Stat. L. 
321, section 2) which is as follows: 

“That all lands other than homesteads 
sequent increase in the length of the 
record; that the Refining Company en- 
cumbered the record with immaterial and 
irrelevent documents; that throughout 
the trial the Refining Company en- 
deavored to prevent the plaintiffs from 
obtaining and presenting to the court 
evidence touching the transactions com- 
plained of; and that the new question 
of law touching the no par value stock 
justified the action of the plaintiffs in 
instituting the suit regardless of _ its 
outcome. Hiner v. C. G. Aldrich Co., 
255 Fed. 785; Westfeldt v. North Caro- 
lina Min. Co., supra; Grattan v. Apple- 
ton, 3 Story 755. 

Reduces Amount Recoverable. 

While it seemed to me upon final hear- 
ing that not only had the suit been in- 
stituted in good faith but that the plain- 
tiffs had satisfactorily sustained by the 
evidence the causes of action alleged, 
yet the clear and unanimous view of the 
Court of Appeals that the Refining Com- 
pany was blameless deprives, I think, the 
first assigned reason for not allowing 
the Refining Company all its costs, of 
any weight. The last reason is likewise 
removed for the Court of Appeals found 
the question of law to have been already 
satisfactorily settled. The remaining 
grounds assigned are, however, I think, 
well taken. 

It is true that the plaintiffs, as well 
as the defendants, added much unneces- 
sarily to the length of the record. The 
fault of the Refining Company in this 
regard was, however, 1 think, much 
greater, for the facts were in its pos- 
session while the plaintiffs were minority 
stockholders seeking to uncover and es- 
tablish those things which, upon in- 
formation, they believed to be facts. 
Again, facts which should have been 
readily available to the plaintiffs were, 
because of defendant’s attitude, obtained 
by them only with the greatest difficulty 
and at the expense of a greatly length- 
ened record. It seems inequitable that 
the Refining Company should be _ per- 
mitted to recover as costs from the plain- 
tiffs the added expense for obtaining, 
certifying and swinting the record thus 
lengthened. Consequently, the Refining 
Company will be permitted by the final 
decree now to be entered to recover from 
the plaintiffs only three-fourths of its 
disbursements for certifying transcript 
on appeal, stenographer’s charges and 
printing of record, 

July 19, 1927. 


United 
United 


George E. Rider 


with him on the brief), | 











allotted to members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes from which restrictions have not 
been removed may be leased by the al- 
lottee if an adult, or by guardian or 
curator under order of the proper pro- 
bate court if a minor or incompetent, 
for a period not to exceed five years, 
without the privilege of renewal: Pro- 
vided, that leases of restricted lands for 
oil, gas or other mining purposes, leases 
of restricted homesteads for more than 
one year, and leases of restricted lands 
for periods of more than five years, may 
be made, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under rules and 
regulations provided by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and not otherwise: And pro- 
vided further, that the jurisdiction of the 
probate courts of the State of Oklahoma 
over lands of minors and incompetents 
shall be subject to the foregoing provi- 
sions, and the term minor or minors, as 
used in this act, shall include all males 
under the age of 21 years and all females 
under the age of 18 years.” 


Lease Was Approved. 


The departmental lease depends for its 
validity upon the construction to be given 
this section. Under it allottee with the | 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
has the right to make a lease on the 
homestead allotment for a period of more 
than one year. Had the departmental 
lease to Trout been made at the expira- 
tion of the 1924 lease to defendant in 
error its validity probably would not 
have been questioned. 

It should be noted that by section 18 
of the Act of February 14, 1920, (41 
Stat. L. 426) it is provided that all leases 
(except oil and gas) made by Indian 
allottees of the Fve Civilized Tribes and 
prveiously required to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior shall there- 
after be approved by the Superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes. The lease 
in question was one for a restricted 
homestead for a period of more than one 
vear and was duly approved by the Su- 
perintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

Decision Is Cited. 

Plaintiff in error concedes the validity 
of the lease held by defendant in error 
for the year 1924, so we face squarely 
the question that the departmental lease 
was executed and approved while another 
valid lease was effective and before the 
termination thereof. The Act of May 27, 
1908, does not say that during the exist- 
ence of a valid lease on a restricted 
homestead no lease can be made for the 
future. No particular reason suggests 
itself why, under the statute of May 27, 
1908, such lease could not be made in 
the manner therein provided. However, 
defendant in error relies on the case of 
Deskins v. O’Neal, 108 Okla. 87, 234 Pac. 
626, where it was held by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma that a lease taken 
under similar circumstances, approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior was void, 
and being void ab initio, the approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior could not 
give it life. That decision is based on 
the case of United States v. Noble, 237 
U. S. 74. Defendant in error contends 
that under the doctrine of the Noble case 
a restricted allottee has authority, even 
under the Act of May 27, 1908, to make 
nothing more than a lease in possession 
and not in futuro. If the Noble case 
is applicable to the present controversy 
and goes to the extent claimed by de- 
fendant in error then the departmental 
lease was void, and the trial court was 
correct in its conclusion. 

The decision in the Noble case was 
based upon a construction of the Act of 
Congress of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. L. 72). 
This related to the Quapaw Indian allot- 
tees and authorized allottees on the 
Quapaw Indian Reservation to make 
leases for a certain number of years 
without approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior. This provision is as fol- 
lows: “That the allottees of land within 
the limits of the Quapaw Agency, Indian 
Territory, are hereby authorized to lease 
their lands, or any part thereof, for a 
term not exceeding three years, for farm- 
ing or grazing purposes, or 10 years for 
mining or business purposes.” 

Overlapping Leases. 

That Act differs from the Act of May 

27, 1908, the one applicable here. It is 


‘true the act we are considering provides 


for leases for certain periods of time 
without departmental approval, as does 
the Act of June 7, 1897, but it also pro- 
vides that allottees may make certain 
leases for an indefinite number of years 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the provision embraces 
leases of restricted homesteads for more 
than one year. There is no question in- 
volved in the Noble case of the lease of 
an allottee’s land for an indefinite period 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interio.. 

The court there was dealing with over- 
lapping leases and endeavoring to carry 
out the intention of Congress, which is 
the governing purpose of these various 
statutes, viz., to protect the ignorant and 
inexperienced Indians from the cunning 
and cupidity of the supposedly superior 
white race. It said, referring to over- 
lapping leases, “The practice, to say the 
least, is an abnormal one, and it requires 
no extended discussion to show that it 
would facilitate abuses in dealing with 
ignorant and inexperienced Indians.” The 
court practically held that under the Act 
of June 7, 1897, there was no power in 
the allottee to make a lease in revision or 
in futuro, applying the doctrine at com- 
mon law as to a tenant for life and quot- 
ing with approval from Shaw v. Sum- 
mers, 3 Moore, (. P. 196, as follows: “A 
general power to lease for a certain num- 
ber of years without saying either in 
possession or reversion, only authorizes 
a lease in possession and not in futuro. 
Such a power receives the same construc- 
tion as a power to make leases in pos- 
session. 

Situation Outlined. 

“What is expressed in the one is under- 
stood in the other.” In Bunch v. Cole 
et al., 263 U. S. 250, 253, the Supreme 


Leases 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Eauity: Costs 


Where Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses District Court 


Discretion.—In suits in equity, costs being discretionary, when the decree 
of the district court is reversed or modified by the circuit court of appeals, with 
costs, costs of the circuit court of appeals are meant; the court below having 
discretion as to costs there, unless the mandate otherwise provides 


cretion is not an arbitrary one 
entitled to costs 


can show that equity and good conscience require a different judgment.—Hodg- 
man et al. v. Atlantic Refining Co. et al. (District Court, District of Delaware) 
—Yearly Index Page 1801, Col. 1 (Volume II) 


JN DIANS: Homesteads 


on a restricted homestead for more than one year may be made by the 
Indian allottee with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior or the Super- 
intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes prior to the expiration of a one-year 
commercial lease upon said homestead.—U. S. 
Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1801, Col. 2 (Volume II) 


NDIANS: Indian Lands: Leases.—Whenever Congress has authorized Indian 
allottees to lease their lands without the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior it has limited the period for which the leases can be made, and in 
order to protect the Indian allottees it has been held that Congress intended 
thereby to authorize the allottees to make leases in possssion and not in future 


or reversion.—U 


Yearly Index Page 1801, Col. 2 (Volume II) 


Patents 


Infringement: 

rected to a bottle container for soft drinks and giving the observer the im- 
pression of rotundity, held not infringed by defendant’s bottle which suggests 
slenderness and lightness.—The Coca-Cola Co. v. Whistle Co. of America (Dis- 
trict Court, District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 


ume II). 


PATEN TS: Design Patents: 


tle-—The range of equivalents varies with the rank or position of the in- 
vention in the art and since the “ogee” curve which plaintiff urges as his dis- 
tinctive contribution is old in the art, the similarity between the plaintiff’s and 
defendant’s bottles, if found, must reside in the proportion and symmetry of 
the respective bottles—The Coca-Cola Co. v. Whistle Co. of America (District 


Court, District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Design Patents: Infringement: Test of Similarity.—It may be as- 
sumed, without deciding, that it is infringement to imitate the character- 
istic feature of a patented article or design even though there are other differ- 
ences; that side by side comparison in court is not a proper test.—The Coca- 
Whistle Co. of America (District Court, District Court of Dela- 


Cola Co. v. 


ware).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Defense By Nonparty Foreign Corporation.—When the record of 

a patent trial shows, from statements made by defendant’s counsel, that 

the suit was openly defended by a foreign corporation, which manufactured 
the infringing device, the decree may contain appropriate recitals as to this 
open defense, but the foreign corporation cannot be made a party defendant 
upon plaintiff’s motion.—Radio Corporation of America v. 
(District Court, Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1800, 


PATENTS: Disclosure of Invention: Imperfections—A patented device is not 


But the principle need not be applied where the losing party 
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i sai § ; . S. v. Haddock (Circuit Court of 
i . S. v. Haddock (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Cireuit).— 
patents: Design Patents: 


Leases.—Under the statute of May 27, 1908, a lease 


Infringement: 


The general rule is that the prevailing party is 


Bottle.—Design patent 48160 di- 


4 (Vol- 


Construction of Equivalents: Bot- 


E. J. Edmond & Co. 





deemed inoperative even though if built or operated in a certain way it 


will not work, provided other ways of building and operating it are fairly indi- 
cated by the patent taken with prior art; a patent is addressed to men who 
know the art, and if such men can build and operate the device so that it func- 


tions as the patent says it will although imperfectly and only after trial and 
error, that is enough. _Alexanderson 1173079 valid and infringed.—Radio Cor- 
poration of America v. E. J. Edmond & Co. (District Court, Southern District 
of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Inventorship: Contributory Invention By Another.—Invention is 

not negatived by the fact that an assistant constructed the device, and if 
any credit is due to the assistant for making a contributory invention this does 
not deprive the first inventor of the conception upon which the assistant em- 
bodied the first invention, provided the improvement is not essential to the 


tion of America v. 


E. J. Edmond & Co. (District Court, Southern District of 
New York).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 1 (Volume II). 





telligent efforts on the part of operatives is not to be held inoperative even 
though emperical variations of elements of the device were needed for opera- 
tion, and even though the disclosure would be of little commercial value with- 


Corporation of America v. E. J. Edmond & Co. (District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1800, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Sonik said: Sra ata! WAG Cie aihdar ea nc coke aca a ae permission given to 
lease for limited periods without ap- 
proval was not intended to authorize the 
making of leases which were to begin 
at relatively distant times in the future, 
but only the making of such as were to 


take effect in possession immediately or, | 


what was equally within the spirit of 
the permission, on the termination of an 
existing lease then about to expire. 
United States v. Noble, 287 U. S. 74, 
82-83.” It is to be noted in the Noble 
case the term is used, “power to lease 
for a certain number of years.” Such 
is not the situation here as to that part 
of the statute authorizing the lease in 
question. 

Whenever Congress has authorized 
Indian allottees to lease their lands with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior it has limited the period for 
which the leases can be made, and in 
order to protect the Indian allottees to 
make leases in possession and not in 
futuro or reversion, and such is the doc- 
trine of the Noble case. But as to leases 
where the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior is necessary to give validity 
thereto the reason for the rule fails. The 
allottee is protected by the requirement 
of departmental approval. The lease 
here was made and approved as provided 
by law. Of course, if the lease was void 
the approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes could not give it life, 
as the court stated in the Deskins case. 
We do not think it void. The act of ap- 
proval was part of the lease. It was not 
a valid lease without such approval. 

Conflict Held Lacking. 

The act of approval was not an at- 
tempt to give life to a dead thing. It 
was part of the leasing. The construc- 
tion contended for by defendant in error 
that a lease such as is here involved could 
not be made for an indefinite period with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Act of May 27, 1908, 
while another lease for a period of one 
year is in existence on a restricted home- 
stead would open wider the door to fraud 
and abuse in dealing with the Indians. 
The beneficent protection of the Govern- 
ment could seldom be exercised and de- 
sirable, long-period leases would be few. 
We conclude that under the statute of 
May 27, 1908, a lease on a restricted 
homestead for more than one year may 


Col. 1 (Volume II). | 
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be made ee ae Gea ee the allottee with the approval | 
of the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes prior to the expiration of a one- 
year commercial lease upon said home- | 
stead. We see no conflict with the Noble 
case in this conclusion. | 
If we are in error as to our conclusion 
that the doctrine of the Noble case as 
to want of power under the Act of Con- 
gress of June 7, 1897, to make a lease 
by an allottee is not applicable here, yet 
for another reason we consider the de- 
partmental lease to Trout is valid. In 
the Noble case the court says: “This is 
not to say that an agreement for a new 
lease, at a fair rental, made shortly be- 
fore the expiration of an existing lease, 
would not be sustained in equity.” In 
Bunch v. Cole, supra, the question of 
leases to begin at distant times in the 
future was referred to. Here we have 
a situation where the leasing was not 
completed until October 21, 1924, ap- | 
proximately two months before the lease 








to defendant in error for 1924 expired. | 


It was an agreement for a new lease at 
a fair rental, and made shortly before 
the expiration of the other lease and 
made in the interest of and to protect 
the allottee. Assuredly it is not essen- 
tial that the allottee actually enter into 
possession of the land before making 


| Dearborn, 





a lease the validity of which depends 
upon approval by the Government. Such 
doctrine would substitute mere form for 


substance, and the opinion in the Noble |! 
case is careful to make clear that such : 


is not the conclusion of the court. 
Record Is Not Clear. 
Considerable is said in the Deskins 
case as to a new lease made in the reg- 
ular course of agriculture. That ques- 
tion is not invelved here. There is no 
showing that the new lease is necessary 
in the regular .course of agriculture, but 
we do not understand why this should 
be a prerequisite to a new lease made 
shortly before the expiratioh of the old 
one. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that a lease of lands for a succeed- 
ing year is generally made during the 
term of a lease. It is merely good hus- 
bandry. The Deskins case is an author- 
ity against the position of the United 
States here. We are not of course bound 
thereby, and, further, the Deskins case 
is based on the Noble case, which we 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Allen, Roger William.—New isomers of 
dehydrothio-p-toluidine. Further re- 
lationships between chemical constitu- 
tion and color among thiazole dyes. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia University, 
1926. 27-15738 

Alshouse, Herman Smith.—A brief Eng- 
lish grammar, with the assistance of 
Minnie R. Root. The A. S. Barnes 
company. 27-15938 

Bean, Arthur Sin, Successfu Ispecu- 
lative investment; a non-technical trea- 
tise on the stock market, speculation 
and investment, aimed to overcome the 
obstacles and point the way to success- 
ful speculative investment. Boston, 
The Author, 1927. 27-15725 

Bullock, Samuel Howard. Sunlight 
poems 1 y., Chicago, Vittu print, 1927. 
27-15631 

The eman- 

Today and 
27-15719 

Undelibet. 57 p. 


Carlill, H. F. Socrates; 
cipation of mankind. 
tomorrow. 

Clayes, Edith Martin. 
San Francisco, 1927. 27-15937 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The rime of 
the ancient mariner, by . . . illustrated 
by Gustav Uhlmann. 66 p. illus. Yel- 
low Springs, Kahoe & Spieth, 1927. 

27-15627 


or, 
96 p. 


Cox, Camet B. Poems of everyday life. 


62 p. Boston, The Stratford company, 
1927. 27-15936 
Darrow, Clarence Seward. Debate:. Is 
a man a machine? Clarence Darrow, 
affirmative; Dr. Will Durant, negative, 
introduction by Dr. John B. Watson, 
foreword by Dr. Alfred A. Asgis. 55 p. 
N. Y., The League for public discus- 
sien, 1927. 27-15933 
Frances Ross. Tow the 
Indians lived, with silent-reading ex- 
ercises, by ... illustrated by H. Boyl- 
ston Dummer. 200 p. illus. Boston, 
Ginn, 1927. 27-15715 
Dopp, Katharine Elizabeth. Bobby and 
Betty at play, by . illustrated by 
Mary Spoor Brand. 160 p. illus. Chi- 
cago, Rand, 1927. 27-15628 
Edwards, Gail Phillips. The relation of 
hydrogen-ion concentration to the 
properties of alum floc. 98 p. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1923.) 
Springfield, 1926? 27-15742 
Euripides. - Medea, translated. 54 
p. Los Angeles, D. C. Welty, printer, 
1927. 27-15943 
Gallaher, William Uren. Studies on the 
precipitation of calcium, magnesium 
and aluminum. 59 p. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1924.) 
Springfield, 1926? 27-15743 
Gerstacker, Fredrich Wilhelm Christian. 
. Germelshausen, erzahlnug (!) 
von ... edited, preface, introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by B. C. Straube 
. 156 p . (Bruce modern language 
series). Milwaukee. Bruce publishing 
company, 1927. 27-15939 
Gos, Francois Mare Eugene. Rambles 
in High Savoy, by .. . with a preface 
by Geoffrey Winthrop Young, and an 
introduction by F. Regaut... Nu- 
merous illustrations from photographs 
by Fred. Boissonnas, E. Gos, Granier, | 
A. Kern, ete. Translated by Frank 
Kemp. 169 p., illus. N. Y. Long- 
mans, 1927. 27-15730 
Haan, Enno R. Radio practice; a prac- 
tical demonstration of radio set build- 
ing, including simple and clear instruc- 
tions on trouble shooting and mainte- 
nance, prepared by ... James Tate . 
and Charles B. Hayward . -« 200 P. 
illus. Chicago, American technical so- 
ciety, 1927. 27-15741 
Health and accident underwriters confer- 
ence. Agency laws and insurance de- 
partment rulings affecting accident and 
health insurance ... 51 1. Chieago, Hl. 
The Health and accident underwriters 
conference, 1927. 27-15722 
Huebsch, Daniel Adolph. The murder 
complex; a psychoanalytic study. 95 
p. Cleveland, 1927. 27-15934 
Ivins, Edward Gordon. This way out, by 
Edward G. Ivins. 114 p. N. Y., The 
Avondale press, 1927. 27- 15941 
Laski, Harold Joseph. Communism. 256 
p. (Home university library of mod- 
ern knowledge New York, H. 


have attempted to differentiate from this 
case. 

The record is not clear as to the man- 
ner in which this case was tried. We 
reverse and remand it for such action as 
the tria! court may deem proper to carry 
out the conclusion herein expressed, 
namely, that the departmental lease to 
Trout is a valid one and carries with it 
the right to possessior of the property. 

Reversed and remanded. 

July 22, 1927. 
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Holt and company. [vol. 131]) Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1927. 
27-15723 


League of nations news . - yol. 1, 
Sept. 15, 1928. New York, League of 
nations nonpartisan association, inc., 
1923. 27-9236 

Levinger, Mrs. Elma C. (Ehrlich). The 
return of the prodigal; a one-act play, 
based on a certain parable in Luke by 
with an introduction by Mrs. A. Starr 
Best ... 27 p. Boston, The Pilgrim 
press, 1927. 27-15630 

Lewis, Ervin Eugene. The common-word 
spellers. Junior high school book, 
grades seven, eight and nine. Spell- 
ing in service. 160 p. Boston, Ginn, 
1927, 27-15944 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph. . . . Science 
and human progress. 187 p. (Halley 
Stewart lectures, 1926.) London, Allen, 
1927. 27-15718 

Lund, Frederick Hansen. Psychology, 
the science of mental activity, by... 
with introduction. by H. L. Hollings- 
worth. ... 488 p., illus. N. Y., Seiler, 
1927. 27-15931 

Lydig, Mrs. Rosta (de Acosta). Tragic 
mansions, by .. . introduction by Har- 
vey O’Higgins, N. Y., 1927. 27-15714 

Macartney, Clarence Edward Noble. 
Christianity and common sense; a dia- 
logue of faith. 303 p. Phila., Win- 
ston, 1927. 27-15517 

Muilenburg, Garrett A. Geology 
of the Tarryall district, Park County, 
Colorado, by Garrett A. Muilenburg. 
64 p., illus. (Colorado. Geological 
survey . . Bulletin 31. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1927.) 

27-15737 

Newell, Lyman Churchill. Laboratory 
exercises for a brief course in chem- 
istry. 152 p., illus. Boston, Heath, 
1927. 27-15736 

O’Rourke, Thomas Patrick. The Fran- 
ciscan missions in Texas (1690-1793) 
(The Catholic university of America. 
Studies in American history. Thesis 
(Pr. D.)—Catholic university of Amer- 
ica, 1927. 27-15716 

Patton, John Shelton. The University of 
Virginia in the world war. 71 p. illus. 
Charlottesville? 1927? 27-27240 

Stockwell, Herbert Grant. How to read 
a profit and loss statement, adapted 
especially to needs of credit men, 
bankers and investors. 411 p. N. Y,, 
The Ronald press, 1927. 27-15724 

Torrey, David Clarence. The normal per- 
son; the psychology of self-realiza- 
tion. 94 p. Jaffrey, N. H., 1927. 

27-15721 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. The 
complete romances of Voltaire, also 
The philosophy of history, The ignorant 
philosopher, dialogues and philosophic 
criticisms. 504 p. N. Y., Walter J. 
Black co., 1927. 27-15731 

Wolfe, Humbert. 123 p. Lon- 
don, Benn, 1927. 27-15629 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 
3. Musical Compositions, including list 
of copyright renewals, list of notices of 
user. 1927, new series, Volume 22, No. 
5. Issued by the Copyright Office, Li- 
brary of Congress. Subscription price 
for Part 3 is $1. [6-35347] 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen 
and Worsted Goods Manufacturing, 1910 
to 1926. Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 443. 
Price 10 cents. [L18-15] 

A Weight Burette for the Micromeas- 
urement of Liquid Volumes. By Martin 
Shepherd, Associate Chemist, Bureau of 
Standards. Scientific Papers of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No. 555. Price 5 
cents. 27-26859 

United States Government Master Spe- 
cification for Leather, Rigging. Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards, No. 339. 
Price 5 cents. 27-26858. 

Specifications for’the Manufacture and 
Installation of Two-section, Knife-edge 
Railroad Track Scales. Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards, No. 333. Price 10 
cents. 27-26857 

Official Standards for the Inspection 
of Apples. Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Amendment No. 4 to Service 
and Regulatory Announcements No. 93 
(Agricultural Economics). Price 5 cents. 

A Preliminary Abstract of Statistics 
of Common Carriers for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1926. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Cs Commision. Price 15 cents. Commission. Price 15 cents. [12-10009] 10009] 
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Photostat Is Used | 
In Publication of 

Survey's Reports 

Ritdaction of 


Sheets Proves Economical 
and Eliminates Many 


Typed | 


Errors. 


Publications of photographic reproduc- 
tions of typewriting have been used suc- 
cessfully for some time by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, par- 
ticularly in the publication of the quar- | 
terly Seismological Reports of the Bu- | 
reau, according to a statement by the | 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Mag- 
netism and Seismology, D. L. Hazard. 
The method is more economical and also | 
eliminates a great many of the possible 
errors. 

The statement follows in full text: 

For some time the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has been using 
photographic reproduction of typewrit- 
ing for some of its publications. 

Attention was called to the possibil- 
ity of using such a method by a publica- 
tion of the Topographic Surveys Branch 
of the Department of the Interior of 
Canada, “Magnetic Observations in® 
Western Canada,” which appeared in 
1921. In it the tabular matter, about 
270 pages, was all reproduced photo- 
graphically from typewritten sheets. 

The advantages of such a method were 
recognized at once, not only the great 
saving in cost but also the elimination 
of the tedious operation of proof-read- 
ing a mass of figures and the inherent 
danger of errors being overlooked even 
by experienced readers, and steps were 
taken to make use of it where possible. | 
The publications giving the results of ob- 
servations at the magnetic observatories 
of the Bureau consist largely of tables | 
of uniform size and are, therefore, well 
adapted to photographic reprgduction, 
and the method was given its first trial 
with them. 

The principal tables give for each 
hour of each day of the year the values of | 
declination, horizontal intensity and ver- 
tical intensity, as well as daily maximum 
values and daily and monthly means. 
These quantities are tabulated by months 
on suitable forms by means of a sepe‘ally | 
designed cross tabulating machine, the | 
tabulation being made as the quantities | 
are computed. A carbon copy is made 
at the same time, and this serves as the 
copy for photographic reproduction, after 
such changes have been made as result 
“from revision of the computation. With 
care in using fresh carbon paper there is 
no difficulty in securing a good reproduc- 
tion even when the reduction in size is 
considerable. 

The method is being used successfully in 
the publication of the quarterly Seismo- | 
logical Reports of the Bureau, the issue 
of which began in 1926. In this case 
the copy for reproduction is prepared 
by typewwiter, either iwtho or without 
“carbon paper backing. 


Vacancies Now Open 
In Federal Service 


Civil Service Commission 
Fill 18 Positions by Com- 


petitive Examinations. 


to 


Eighteen vacancies in the Government | 
service, ranging in salary from $1.320 to | 
$3,600 per year, were announced by the | 
Civil Service Commission on August 24. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
missiorf announces, open competitive | 
examinations to fill the following va- | 
cancies: 

Associate accountant and auditor at 
$2,700 a year, assistant accountant and 
auditor at $2,400 a year, principal ac- | 
counting and auditing assistant at $2,- 
100 a year, Bureau of Valuation, Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. 

Assistant ordnance engineer (propel- 
lant), Ordnance Department at large, 
for duty at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. 
J., at $2,400 to $3,000 a year. 

Assistant agricultural engineer, Bu- | 
reau of Public Roads, Department of | 
Agriculture, for duty in Washington, D. | 
C., or in the field, at $2,400 a year. | 
- Head indexer, Office of Information, | 
Department of Agriculture, at $2,400 a | 
year. 

Junior patent examiner, Patent Office, 
at $1,860 a vear. 

Junior civil service examiner, Civil | 
Service Commission, at $1,500 a year. 

Junior taxidermist, National Museun, | 
Smithsonian Institution, at $1,320 a 
year. 





Associate bilologist (diseases of fur ani- | 
mals) at $3,000 to $3,600 a year, assis- | 


tant biologist (diseases of fur animals) 
et $2,400 to $3,000 a year, Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, for duty in the field. 


Junior biologist (rodent control) 


at | 


$1,860 to $2,400 a year, assistant bio- | 


logical aid (rodent control) at $1,500 to 
$1,860 a year, assistant leader 
tory animal control) at $1,860 to $2,400 a 
year, junior leader (predatory animal 
eontrol) at $1,500 to $1,860 a year, junior 
biologist (diseases of fur animals) at 
$1,860 to $2,400 a year, Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey, epartmcnt of Agriculture, 
for duty in Washington, D. C., or'in the 
field. 

Junior biological aid, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, at 
$1,320 a year. 

Dairyman, Indian Field Service, De 
partment of the Interior, at $1,380 a 
year, less $180 a year for quarters, fuel, 


and light. 


(preda- | 


1802) 


a 


Aeronautics 


Problems of Weather Bureau in the 
collection and distribution by wire of 
reports assuring safety and successful 
operation of airplanes are discussed in 
annual report of Chief Coordinator. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

War Department announces winners 

in competitive airplane design contest. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Ground-to-plane radio conversation 
maintained at distance of 150 miles. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


War Department asked to _ locate 
Army flying field in Florida. 


Page 4, Col. 7 

Agriculture 
W. L. Austin, of the Bureau of the 
Census, describes the work 


piling crop and other agricultural sta- 
tistics. 


Representative Black would use sur- 


plus crep supplies in manufacture of 


aleoholic beverages by: farmers co- 


yperative organizations. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 


table, meat, grain, butter and cheese | 


markets. 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 
World cereal crop: stow marked ex- | 


cess over 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Lemon production in Sicily reported 
than ‘in 1926. 


less 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Canada modifies embargo on 


peaches. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Weekly fruit and vegetable market | 


review. 
Page 5, 


reducing rates on California fruits. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


. 
Automotive Industry 
Automotive products valued at $88- 
282,000 sold by United States to the 
Orient in 1927, 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Japan bought twice as many auto- | 


mobiles in 1927 as in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 


9 
s 


Bureau of Standards continuing tests 


of motor headlight concentration. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Transactions by Office of the Comp- | 


troller of the Currency. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 
“See Ruilroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Coast and Geodetic-Survey success- 
fully use photographic reproductions of 
typewriting in published reports. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


New books received by the Library | 


of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission announces 


examinations for 18 Federal positions. | 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


United States exports to Orient 


gained 8 per cent for fiscal year 1926- | 


27. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Weekly index of business chart by the | 


Department. of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Prices of clothing have advanced in 
Great Britain since World War. 


Page 12, Col. 4 
fresh 


Canada modifies embargo on 
peaches, 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 


oO 


Construction 


Fee paid to architect in 1922 for build- 
ing plans completed and discarded in | 


1921 allowed by Board of Tax Appeals 
as deduction for 1921 as it was taken 
ing of 1921 (Murphy Transfer & Stor- 
age Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


j— 


Expenses Justified 
In Alien Inquiry 


Comptroller General Author- 
izes Reimbursement for Frat- 
ernizing With Smugglers. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
for all other expenses authorized by said | 


| Act; preventing the unlawful entry of | 


aliens into the United States, by the ap- | 


| pointment of suitable officers to enforce 


” 


the laws in relation thereto; * * 

By its terms the appropriation is made 
ivailable for payment of all expenses | 
involved in the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the act of February 5, 1917, 

| amandatory laws, and it must be 

nsidered so properly covering such ex- 
penses -as may be regarded reasonably 
incident to such enforcement. Such ap- 
propriation, however, is not available for | 


of com- | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


fresh | 


Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of decision | 


National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
| tion to demonstrate efficient use of for- 


est products in better homes exhibition. | 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that be- 
quest is acquired at time executors dis- 
tributed corporation stock. 

| Foster.) 


Cotton 


Raw cotton one of seven 
imports by the Orient from the United 
States in 1927, Japan buying 45 per 
cent more than usual, with China pur- 
| chases three times as great as in 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
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‘Inland Waterways 


War Department allots funds for in- 


; land waterway from Delaware River to 


Chesapeake Bay. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Insurance 
Weekly mortality statistics. 
Page 2, 


Iron and Steel 


Exports of iron and steel products 


Col. 


during July decreased, as compared to | 


July, 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Iron and steel products valued at $58,- | 


045,000 sold to the Orient in 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law 
on page 11. 


. 
Education 
Vocational specialist declares retail 
| store education in public schools fills 
| community need which store enanagers 
appreciate. 


Digest 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Part of profits of municipal gas plant | 
in Leigh, England, to be used to pro- | 


vide educational scholarships. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Reduction reported in grapefruit crop 
of Isle of Pines. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


| Foodstuffs 


Assistant Surgeon 
Health Service, in 
describes nutritive functions 
mins, calories and harmones. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


General, Public 
Red Cross address, 
of vita- 


table, butter and cheese 


kets. 


meat, 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
review. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Néw United States consulates to be 
epened at Brisbane, Australia and St. 
Vincent, Cape. Verde Islands; other 
changes also announced in foreign serv- 
ice personnel. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
United | 


Treaty projected~ between 
States and Panama does not affect lat- 
ter’s status in League of Nations. 

Page 2, Col. 7 
| Forestry 
~ 


National Committee on Wood Utili- 


tion. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Problem of forest-fire protection dis- 
cussed in annual report of Chief Co- 
ordinator. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnei 


Unified regulations sought to cover | 


Federal leaves of absence. 


Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
| counting Office. 

a Page 4, Col. 1 
Gov't Supplies 


Annual report of Chief Coordinator, 


Bureau of Budget, discusses now prob- | 


lems of governmental purchases and 
economy. 


| 9 ’ . . 
Gov't Topical Survey 
W. L. Austin, of the Bureau of the 
Census, describes the work of com- 
piling crop and other agricultural sta- 
tistics. a 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 


Bureau of Standards continuing tests | 


of motor headlight con cntration. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


I mmigration 


Comptroller General’s Office author- | 
izes reimbursement of -expenditures by ! 


immigration inspector in detection 
alien smuggling. 


of 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Indian Affairs 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds In- 
dian may lease restricted homestead 
before expiration of one year commer- 
cial lease. (U.S. v. Haddock). 

Page 11, Col. 2 


persons furnishing information or evi- 
dence of violations of the immigration 


laws, no provision therefor being made 


in the appropriation or in the enactment 
of 1917 and its amendments. : 

It is not apparent from your letter 
what “sums of money” may have to be 
expended by the inspector in conducting 


| the proposed investigations in fraterniz- 


ing with smugglers and gaining their 


| confidence. If such expenses are properly 


and necessarily incident to the perform- 


ance of his duties in making such in- | 


vestigations they would appear proper 
charges against the appropriation 
question upon a showing in each instance 


| that the expenditure was actually made, 


the character and amount thereof, and 


| the necessity and propriety therefor, the 


vouchers covering such expenditures to 


be accompanied by a certificate of the | 


Secretary of Labor as provided for in 
section 24 of the Act of February 5, 
1917, supra. 


The question submitted is 


| the payment of rewards or bounties to | accordingly, 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- | 
mar- | 


zation to demonstrate efficient use of 
forest products in better homes exhibi- | 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


in | 


answered 


Labor 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of \ each 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


volume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


‘PRICE 5 CENTS 





—— + 
Posial Service 


Estonia to accept dutiable articles at 
letter rate. 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 

Mexico denies use of mails to 19 mo- 

tion picture companies in United States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 

New method announced for filing in- 


~ | sured parcel receipts. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


| Prohibition 


More than 300,000 gallons of Govern- 
ment-seized alcohol during past year 
year transferred to various Federal de- 
partments for authorized uses at a sav- | 
ing of $200,000. _ | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Rep. Black would use _— surplus 
crop supplies in manufacture of alco- 


| holic beverages by farmers cooperative 


Summary of internaticnal labor news | 


by Department of Labor. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Lumber 


organizations. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Public Buildings 


National Committee on Wood Utili- | 
zation to demonstrate efficient use of | 


forest products in better homes exhibi- 
tion. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
| wood and fir from the United States 
as in 1926. 

P 


age 9, Col. 2 


M anufacturers 


Supreme Court of the United States 
petitioned for writ of certiorari in case 
involving validity of service of process 
on foreign manufacturer in State where 


Australia buying twice as much red- | 


it has only a sales agent and mechanic, | 


neither of whom may make contracts. 
(New Britain Machine Co. v. Cone.) 


District Court, Del., holds that design 
patent for soft drink bottle is not in- 
fringed. (Coca-Cola Co.) 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Full text of foreging decision. 


Page 10, Col. 4 | 


, - e 
Milling 
a 
China purchased 17 per cent mere 
flour from United States in 1927 than 
in 1926, 
9 


Page 9, Col. 2 
World cereal crops show marked ex- 
cess over 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 


Motion Pictures 


Mexico denies use of mails to 19 mo- 
tion picture companies in United States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


| National Defense 
service schools of United States Army. 


in competitive airplane design contest. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
War Department asked to locate 
Army flying field in Florida. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 





Arrangements made fer three Japa- | 
nese officers to take courses in special | 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 
War Department announces winners | 


Page 4, Col. 2 


| based on discovery value will not be 
dence of error. (Elisha Roper.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
District Court, Del., holds, in action 
against oil company, that in equity the 
prevailing party is not necessarily en- 
titled to the costs. (Hodgman v. At- 
lantic Refining Co.). 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Production of crude oil in United 
| States sets new record in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Danish State’ railroads to use Deisel 
| locomotives. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Packers 


analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
| » poge 71. | 


suits filed in the various 


| Prices of Clothing 


| Demand for Read-Made Clothes 
| 
Has Advanced About 

15 Per Cent. 


Clothing prices have advanced con- 
siderably in Great Britain since the 
World War and the demand for ready- 
| made suits and overcoats has increased 
about 15 per cent, with a decline in the 
sale of tailor-made clothes, the As- 
| sistant Trade Commissioner at London, 
G. Grant Isaacs, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department an- 
nounced August 24. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
| lows: 

Ready-made clothes for men are be- 
ginning to replace made-to-measure 
“bespoke” garments. in Great Britain 
j It is estimated that the proportion of 


Oil 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that de- | 
termination of depletion of oil wells | 
| railroads. 
| reversed in absence of sufficient evi- ! 


Daily meat and livestock market price | 


Increase in England | 


or 


Annual report of Chief Coordinator 
discusses problems involved in proposed 
public building work in Washington, | 
D.C, 


Public Health 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public | 
Health Service, in Red Cross address, 
describes nutritive functions of vita- 
mins, calories and harmones. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Weekly mortality statistics. 

Page 2, 


Public Lands 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds In- 
dian may lease restricted homestead 
before expiration of one year commer- 
cial lease. (U. S. v. Haddock). 

Page 11, Col. 2 | 


Public Utilities 


Tentative valuation of $300,000 placed 
on (property of Philadelphia, Reading 
& Potts Telegraph Co. 


- Page 7, 
Radio 


District Court, N. Y., upholds Alex- 
anderson patent for selection of given 
oscillating wave lengths as distin- 
guished from mixed oscillating waves. | 
(Radio Corp. of America, et al. v. E. J. 
Edmund & Co.) 


age 1, Col. 2 


Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Full text of foregoing decision. | 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 
Chairman of Federal Radio Com- 
mission denies discrimination against 
South in broadcasting grants. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Ground-to-plane radio conversation 
maintainéd at distance of 150 miles. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 
Railroads 


Amendment directed to order author- | 
izing stock issue of New York Central 
Railroad, 

Page 7, Col. 2 | 

Full text of order finding freight 
rates on granite from Texas points are 
unreasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 5 | 

Postponement of effective date of 
order revising division of rate on New 
E:gland freights. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany authorized to issue promissory 
note for $2,600,000. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Erie and Chicago & Erie | 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of decision 
reducing rates on California fruits. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Statistical table showing railway in- | 
vestments in roads and equipment in 
1926. 
Page 10, Col. 5 | 
Danish State railroads to use Deisel 
locomotives. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Valuation placed on Chatham Termi- 
nal Company. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Wyoming & Missouri River Railroad 
authorized to abandon branch lines. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
) 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad. 





Page 7, Col. 1 
Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad given 
authority to build two extensions. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 


ready-made suits and overcoats now sold 


throughout the British Isles is about 15 | 


per cent greater than before the war. 
Made-to-measure garments does not 
necessarily imply that they are tailor- 
| made, it is pointed out, as the prices at 
| which some of these “bespoke” clothes 


' are sold could only be possible provid- | 
| ing they were entirely made by machine. | 


On the other hand, ready-made clothes 
turned out by some of the leading British 
manufacturers are sometimes’ tailor- 
made. 

The chief British center for the pro- 
duction of men’ clothes is London, fol- 
lowed closely by Leeds, while Glasgow, 
Manchester, Bristol and Deicester also 
have clothing industries of considerable 
importance. Substantial quantities of 
British clothing are exported, with the 
United States the chief market for men’s 

| and boy’s clothing. More than $30,000,- 
000 worth of all classes ot clothine wer 
exported froin Great Prits in 1924 

| last year for which figure 

| Clothing prices in Great Britain have 


Summary of All News Contained in Todays 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation urged to cul- 
tivate land on Yuma project for later 
sale to settlers on amortized plan. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Representative Tilson to inspect site 

of proposed Boulder Dam. 


- Page 2, Col. 5 
Retail Trade 


Vocational specialist declares retail 
store education in public schools fills 
community need which store managers 
appreciate. 


Rubber 


Silk and rubber comprise bulk of 
imports from the Orient in 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Shipping 
tipping 
Shipping Board holds that private 
lines cannot enter into rate agreements 
without Board’s approval. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Weather Bureau enabled to forecast 
nath of hurricane passing northeast 
from Cape Cod. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Shipping Board Commission to make. 
nspection on Pacific coast. 


Page 12, Col. 6 
ye 
Silk 
Chinese reported as taking to use 
of sniart neckties. 

: Page 1, Col. 4 
Silk and rubber comprise bulk of 
imports from the Orient in 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


First of series of summaries of de- 
nominational returns of _ religious 
bodies made to Bureau of Census. 

rage i, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
petitioned for writ of certiorari in case 
involving validity of service of process 


| on foreign manufacturer in State where 


it has only a sales agent and mechanic, 
neither of whom may make contracts. 
(New Britain Machine Co. v. Cone.) 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Wool distributors petition Supreme 
Court of the United States for review 
of excess profits tax. (Williams et al. v. 
U. S.) 
° Page 1, Col. 1 
Supreme Court of the United States 
is in recess until October 3. 


Taxation 


Wool distributors petition Supreme 
Court of the United States for review 
of excess profits tax. (Williams et al. v. 
U. B:) 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals approved by Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Tobacco 


Tobacco is one of principal items of 
export~by United States to the Orient. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


|Water Power 


Representative Tilson to inspect site 


| of proposed Boulder Dam. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Weather 


Problems of Weather Bureau in the 
collection and distribution by wire of 
reports assuring safety and successful 
operation of airplanes are discussed in 
annual report of Chief Coordinator. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Weather Bureau enabled to forecast 
path of hurricane passing northeast 
from Cape Cod. 

a Page 1, Col. 7 

Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Wool 


Wool distributors petition Supreme 
Court of the United States for review 


| of excess profits tax. (Williams et al. v. 


Ue. 8) 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


| risen enormously since the war, the re- 
port reveals. A ready-made suit which 
in 1913 sold for around $6 now costs $17 
while a customs-made suit which for- 
merly sold for around $9 now costs $20. 


Mr. Teller to Leave 
For Inspection Trip 


Commissioner P. §. Teller, Pacific 
Coast member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, will leave 
facilities on the Pacific Coast, he stated 
orally August 24, ‘ 

Mr. Teller declared that hs trip would 
be of an unofficial nature, but that he 
would investigate shipping conditions 
along the entire Pacific Coast. The in- 
spection trip will be of about a month’s 
duration. 

At Portland, Oreg., Commissioner Tel- 
ler said he would confer with Commis- 
| sioner Jefferson Myers respecting condi- 








| Wood Utilization, Axel Oxholm. 
| pressed this view in connection with a 


headquarters August 24, 
| follows: 


| Utilization 





Washington | 
shortly for an inspection trip of shipping 


Exhibit to Show 


Efficient Use of 


Forest Products 


Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion to Demonstrate Eco- 
nomical Construction 

of Homes. 


Unusual importance attaches to the 
exhibit to be shown by the National Com- 


| mittee un Wood Utilization, Department 


of Commerce, at the Better Homes Ex- 
hibition in Washington in October, be- 
cause Washington is about to enter a 
Federal building program involving $50,- 


| 000,000, according to the Director of the 


Director of the National Committee on 
He ex- 


Committee’s 
The full text 


statement issued by the 


At the invitation of the Washington 


| Real Estate Board, the National Com- 


mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce will have an ex- 
hibit at the Washington Auditorium on 


| October 24 to October 29 in connection 


with the Better Homes Exhibition. In 
the opinion of Mr. Axel H. Oxholm, Di- 
rector wf the National Committee, un- 
usual importance is given to this exhibi- 


| tion because the Capital City is enter- 


: . . 9,38 
ing upon a Federal building program 


| involving $50,000,000 in new Government 
| department buildings, and thousands of 
| workers will be employed in this con- 
| nection. 


Flaws in Frames Eliminated. 
The National Committee on Wood 
will endeavor to show the 
most effective and efficient use of forest 


products in house building and construc- 


tion. Some of the main features will 
be the demonstration of construction de- 
tails, and how to eliminate many of the 
usual flaws:in frame construction caused 
by faulty use of materials. Mr. Dudley 
F. Holtman, Assistant Director of the 
Committee and its construction engineer, 
will be in charge of this part of the 


| exhibit. 


The Committee also intends to demon- 
strate the use of treated lumber for 
house construction. Such features as 
end-matched lumber and_ short-length 
lumber will also be demonstrated. In 
fact, the entire range of efficient wood- 
using practices as pertaining to the 
building and construction field will be 
given an expression, and their practical 
application will be shown. According to 
Washington builders who have looked 
into the Committee’s plans, the exhibit 


! will be the most interesting of its kind 


ever held in this part of the country, 
and several builders have stated that 


| the exhibit will give them an entirely 


new slant on wood construction. As in 
previous exhibits, the Committee will 


| call on its own members for demonstra- 


tion material, thereby reducing the cost 
of the exhibit to a minimum. 
Home Owners Instructed. 
Over 400 hundred square feet of space 


| was offered free of charge by the exhibi- 
! tion authorities. 


Mr. Oxholm says there 
is a noticeable tendency on the part of 
the better class of builders to make the 
prospective home owners fully familiar 


| with the problems involved in good con- 


struction. While in years past, the 
great need for housese favored the ex- 
istence of a number of fly-by-night build- 


| ers, the situation is changing rapidly 
and the chances are that the types of 


houses to be Fuilt during the coming years 
will be of superior quality to many of 


| those built during the post-war boom 
| years. 


A good percentage of builders, Mr. 


| Oxholm states, seem to laek some of the 
| information which is required in order 
| to make effective use of forest products 


as would be desirable. The National 
Committee on Wood Utilization has an 
important work ahead of it in this re- 
gard, and the wood construction manual 


| which is now under way will give the 


building trade this information in under- 
standable form. -Requests have already 
been made from other parts of the coun- 
try to have this exhibit displayed else- 
where, and the Committee is giving this 
matter serious consideration. 


Estonia Admits Dutiable 
Articles in Letter Mail 


The Postal Administration of Estonia 


| has advised the Post Office Department 
| that 


it will admit dutiable articles in 
letter mails, it was announced orally at 
the Department on August 23. 


The Acting Second Assistant Post- 


| master General, Chase C. Gove, has ise 


sued a memorandum in which poste 
masters are notified of the new arrange. 
ment with Estonia. 

The full text of 
follows: 


Dutiable articles are now admitted in 
the letter mails to Estonia under the 
conditions set forth in section 30 on page 
182 of the July, 1927, Postal Guide. Suit- 
able modification should be made of that 
section and section 31 6n page 183 as 
well as‘ef the item “Estonia” on pages 
271 and 272 of the same Guide. 


the announcement 


tions in the Pacific section. He declared, 
however, that he was not primarily ine 
terested in the proposed sale by the 
Board of the Oregon-Oriental Line, 
American-Australia-Orient Line, and the 
American-Oriental Line, and would not 
make a special investigation of them, 

The Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
T. V. O'Connor, he stated, contemplated 
making a trip to the Pacific Coast for 
the purpose of determining the feasibile 
ity of their sale 





